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CHAPTER I. 

The Sim was setting with southern splendour 
over the old town of Montpellier. To the west the 
distant Pyrenees stood out against the golden sky in 
bold relief ; to the south the dark blue Mediterranean 
stretched far away, with hardly a ripple upon it, 
till, kissing the horizon, it became impossible for the 
, eye to detect where the blue waters ceased or the 
blue sky commenced. Close at our feet stands the 
town itself, with its dark, dismal buildings and irre- 
gular narrow streets, relieved however by the fine 
architectural beauty of its Cathedral, and a little to 
the west of the church the Place de Peyroun, a really 
fine promenade, and not undeservedly considered the 
paradise of the inhabitants. 

There is little the ordinary traveller will find to 
interest him in Montpellier. At one time it enjoyed 
a reputation for climate which of late years it has 
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totally ceased to retain, and which, in truth, it ought 
never to have possessed. Its stunted olive-trees, the 
impossibility of getting the orange to grow — to say 
nothing of the lemon — are facts which speak for 
themselves. 

It is exposed to cold winds more than any spot 
ever yet fixed on in which people were told they 
would find a mild temperature. In the present day 
if a foreigner visit Montpellier he must submit to 
be stared at, and in various ways he soon finds him- 
self out of place, for nothing can surpass the discom- 
fort of the hotels. Yet if he have any curiosity in 
him, he may employ a day worse than wandering 
through some of the squalid dirty alleys and lanes 
with which it abounds ; for with all, there is much of 
historical matter connected with the place that can- 
not fail to interest the traveller or the lover of 
antiquity. 

Situated about half-a-mile distant, to the north 
of the town, stands the convent of the Sacr^ Coaur, 
celebrated as one of the best educational convents in 
France. It is enclosed by a high wall, but the 
groimds are extensive ; the gardens are well laid out 
in shaded walks for the summer, and others sheltered 
from the cold winds, but open to the sun's rays, for 
winter : for those within its walls — ^if nuns — never 
leave it at all, — ^if pupils, only to spend their vaca- 
tion of one month in the year with their relations. 
They have plenty of fresh air, plenty of exercise, 
what more can they want? Liberty? Liberty is 
never even so much as thought of within the con- 
vent walls, and with many not desired, not cared for- 
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Like birds caged from the nest ttey do not know 
how to appreciate what they have never enjoyed. 
But with those who are there for their education 
only, and with no ulterior intention of remaining for 
life, and who annually taste the sweets of liberty, the 
prospect of the moment arriving when, their educa- 
tion being completed, they are to leave for good, is 
fraught with intense pleasure. 

Yet a convent life is not altogether sad; there 
are numberless innocent amusements, the days pass 
rapidly, and it is only the last weeks previous to tJie 
holidays, or still more so if it is a final farewell about 
to be made, that the temporary inmates find the time 
lagging and the hours wearisome. 

It was the 2nd of June, the eve of the Feast of 
St Clotilde, a day always kept with great pomp and 
parade at the Convent of the Sacr^ Coeur at Mont- 
pellier, for it was the fete of the Lady Abbess. On 
this occasion the rejoicings were to be on a grander 
scale than usual, for Monseigneur Dumont, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, was himself to offer up Mass in 
the pretty chapel ; and the whole of that day and 
the previous one had been spent in decorating it ; and 
also in the pupils looking out and preparing their 
white muslin dresses. Many were to make their 
first communion on the morrow, and they were to 
wear veils, simple white tulle veils; but the employ- 
ment was an exciting one, the nuns taking as much 
interest in it as the pupils. The elder girls, those 
whose first communion was over, obtained permission 
to wear a white flower in their head, a concession on 
the part of the Superior never remembered to have 
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8 VADAME LA MABQUISE. 

winter or summer was felt to strike cold after the 
setting of the sim. Yet she was too gentle to insist 
on their going in-doors after such pleading looks as 
had met her previous requests. Sister Eulalie was 
the favourite nun amongst the pupils in the convent. 
She was the only one that seemed to make allowances, 
perhaps a little too liberally at times, for youth. Her- 
self nearly forty, and for twenty years an inmate of 
her present home, the recollection of her girlhood 
was as fresh and green as on the day she quitted the 
world, with its heavy sorrows, for her now desolate, 
imloved, and unloving life. Her doing so was forced 
on her, inasmuch as her choice lay between marrying 
a man she never liked — and which feeling became 
one of loathing on her forming an attachment to 
another — or becoming a nun. The latter seemed the 
lesser evil, and she made choice of it : but her bitter 
anguish on fully realizing the horror of her position 
became, during those long twenty years, dulled, but 
never dead. 

One brief moment of happiness she had experi- 
enced in her life, and only one, and that was when 
she loved and learnt she was loved in return ; and 
with all the misery that followed, rather than Jiave 
that moment blotted from her memory, she would 
have gone through the whole of it over again. Some- 
times in the darkness of the night she would crave 
for a change, no matter what, or in what shape; 
worse than her daily life she thought it could not be; 
but she knew for those of her order there was no 
change but that which brought death with it. For 
her own sake she tried to carry out the teachings of 
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the Church for all religious orders, to love nothing in 
this world, to crush under the heart's natural affec- 
tions, to destroy the best feelings God has implanted 
in the human breast. Yet sometimes, as in the case 
of Adrienne de Motteville, she would be drawn to- 
wards some of those who were placed at the convent 
for education. 

When, as on this evening, she watched their 
eager, excited faces, and thought of the little it took 
now to gratify or amuse them, she would ponder 
over the change that a few brief months would bring 
to some of them in all their hopes and wishes. Now, 
the whole anxiety was whether a blue or a white 
flower might be worn, or that they had not grown so 
much as to make their white dresses absurdly short. 
Then — ^might it not be, as it had been with herself, a 
long, weary, hopeless battle, ending in what perhaps 
might be even worse than the living death to which 
she was doomed ? 

But why should she foreshadow evil ? They were 
all joyful and light-hearted now, and two of them 
at least brimful of hope and anticipated pleasures. 
The two cousins, Agnes and Adrienne de Motteville, 
were to leave the convent very shoi*tly, and both 
knew before many months passed over their heads 
they were to be married. Too rapidly were they to 
pass from the school-girl to the wife. Their girlhood 
was to be as brief as the twilight in their southern 
home. That happiest period of a woman's life they 
were to know little of, for in the convent they were 
children still. 

But not for a moment did regret present itself to 
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either ; on the contrary, there was a wonderful charm 
in the knowledge that soon they were to have the 
freedom of married women, and the immense delight 
of being the mistress of a large establishment. 

* I envy you two/ said Eugenie Courtalle, a great, 
big, good-natured girl of seventeen, looking more like 
seven-and-twenty. * I would give my right hand to 
be going home with the certainty of being married 
directly/ 

' Your turn will come, Eugenie,' said Agnes de 
Motteville. 

' And perhaps she won't be the happier when it 
does,' said Marie Legrand, the very opposite to Eu- 
genie, being small, with a roimd merry face, jet black 
eyes, and more Spanish-looking than French. Both 
girls were of Montpellier. 

They and the two de Mottevilles were the eldest 
in the school, and were allowed to sit up half-an-hour 
longer than the rest. Of late, that half-hour had 
generally been devoted to the discussion of the fixture 
of the quartette. 

' Why not ? ' said Adrienne. ' What can make 
a girl unhappy if she marry well and have plenty of 
money ? ' 

' Why, her husband, to be sure,' replied Marie. 

* And you take care, Adrienne, you don't find that 
out. I wouldn't marry an old man for the world ; 
and then to think of his having a sister old enough 
to be your grandmother ! ' 

' It won't matter to me,' said Adrienne ; * I shall 
have plenty to do with balls and parties, without 
troubling about his age or his sister's existence. I 
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shall be a Marquise, and have a beautiful cli&teau in 
the south near Marseilles, and a house in Paris, and I 
shall have carriages and horses and loads of servants, 
and you will see how happy I shall be/ 

' Well, it does sound nice, doesn't it, girls ? But, 
Adrienne, how old is the Marquis ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know ; I never asked. Perhaps he 
isn't old ; who said he was old P ^ 

' Well, Adrienne,' said Agnes, ' he can't be very 
young, for L^on said his sister was past sixty.' 

* I don't see why his sister being past sixty is to 
make him so old. But I don^t care ! ' she added 
indifferently. 

' And Coimt d' AuriUac is young and handsome, 
isn't he, Agnes ? ' asked Eugenie. 

* Oh, he is beautiful,' replied Agnes, * and only 
twenty-eight ; but then he isn't so rich as the Mar- 
quis de Falloux.' 

* But he is rich ? ' asked Marie. 

'Oh yes, or papa and mamma would not have 
made up the marriage, but still I shall be nothing 
like so rich as Adrienne.' 

* Well, you are lucky girls, and I woidd change 
places with either of you. I should so like to be 
married! But I think you have the best of it, 
Agnes,' said Marie. * I wonder if either of you 
will ever come back to Montpellier. I don't ex- 
pect to see either of you again, when once you 
leave.^ 

* Nonsense ! ' said Adrienne. ' If we don't come 
here — ^but I shall ; I shall like to come and see the 
Mother and the Sisters again, especially sister Eulalie 
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— you must come to us, both of you, Eugenie and 
you, that is, if you don't get married directly/ 

'Well, Adrienne, I should like to pay you a visit, 
of course, but I would much rather get married,' 
said Eugenie Courtalle. * I think it will be dreadful 
to stay at home more than a few months.' 

'Why, Eugenie, yours is a very comfortable 
home,' said Marie Legrand ; ' I can't think why you 
should not like the idea of being there.' Then, look- 
ing at the clock, she added, * In another minute we 
shall have one of the Sisters after us if we do not 
go, our time is up. All is ready for to-morrow, I 
suppose ? ' 

* All, as far as I know,' said Adrienne. ' I am 
very sleepy, I shall be glad to go to bed — come along, 
girls.' 

The four then left the refectory where ihey had 
been sitting, and went along the broad marble-floored 
passage till they came to the Superior's room ; the y 
knocked, and on obtaining permission went iu. Each 
wished the old lady a good-night, and receiving her 
blessing retired to their own rooms; they all had 
separate beds, but two were in every room, sometimes 
more, but never less. A quarter of an hour later a 
Sister went into both rooms to see the lights were out. 

In all convents, but more especially those belong- 
ing to the Benedictine Order, there is some one to 
watch over another, and therefore after the Sister, 
whose duty it may be to see the pupils in their beds, 
retires to her cell, she is again looked after by 
another. And even the Superior is herself watched ; 
she will not know by whom, but all her actions, all 
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her words even, will be told, either for or against 
her. The spying system is perhaps necessary to 
hold these'societies together, the very knowledge that 
each one is watched will prevent deeds that might 
otherwise be conunitted with impunity. 

There is no freedom of thought even within the 
walls of a convent. As young girls, innocent of evil, 
this system does no harm ; they come out pure and 
guileless. The harm follows, it shows its fioiit when, 
in after years, by the same system a woman's 
thoughts are laid bare, and having mixed with the 
world, she has gained the knowledge of things that 
in girlhood, if even heard, would not be understood, 
and thus finds herself to have been guilty of that 
which, had the confessional not existed, she might for 
ever have remained in ignorance of ; and ignorance 
in such a case makes innocence. 



At five the following morning all within the 
convent were astir. There are certain devotions that 
each is bound to perform before leaving their cell, 
that on this occasion were gone through more rapidly 
than religiously. This is hardly to be wondered at, 
for it was a great day for all. There were about 
fifteen of the younger girls who were to make their 
first communion, and they were supposed to be especi- 
ally serious and thoughtful ; it is an eventful period, 
a solemn moment for a member of the Church of 
Rome ; but for all that, the anticipation of the after 
amusements — consisting, by the way, of little beyond 
a good breakfast and a holiday — could not entirely 
be driven from their heads. 

Mass was to be performed at ten ; that was rather 
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late for the communicants, but the Archbishop had 
to be driven over jfrom Cette, and could not reach 
the conTent before nine, when aU but the officiating 
priest would pcurtake of refreshment. At a little 
after eight the elder girls were still engaged in mak- 
ing their toilet. Not even a convent life will deaden 
that love of dress so inherent in womankind, they 
put on their simple frocks with the same delight as 
hereafter they adorn themselves with the most costly 
ball dresses. 

By half-past nine the church was full, with the 
exception of the places kept £ree for the nuns and 
pupils. The congregation consisted principally of 
the relations and Mends of the convent inmates ; but 
a few strangers, attracted by the annoimcement that 
the Archbishop of Toulouse was to officiate at High 
Mass, were sprinkled about the church, and helped 
to fill the vacant coVners. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At ten minutes to ten, thirty-four girls, dressed 
in pure white, walked in procession down the aisle of 
the prettily-decorated church, followed by twenty- 
two Sisters and the Superior. 

They walked in couples, excepting the Reverend 
Mother, who followed the last, and was alone. The 
contrast of the girls in white, and especially those who 
wore the white veils over their heads, and the nuns 
in their sombre black dresses, relieved only by the 
hideous broad-frilled white cap round their faces, 
was both pretty and sad. They took their seats, the 
girls in front, the Sisters behind them, after a few 
minutes passed in what seemed to be earnest prayer. 

A.t ten precisely a little boy rang a bell that 
himg outside the sacristy door ; and then came, first 
the incense bearer, the curling smoke ascending in a 
perftuned cloud, through which the procession of 
priests and acolytes walked slowly and solemnly; 
then the organ sent forth a peal of beautiftd music. 
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and the service of Mass began. Presently a single 
voice was heard singing the Kyrie Elieson, the rich 
full tones causing many a head to be raised to see 
whence it came. It was soon followed by the Gloria 
in Excekia; and now more than once the Archbishop 
and a young priest on his left hand looked inquir- 
ingly around, — they too, it seemed, were sufficiently 
human to wish to know who owned that exquisite 
soprano voice, for never had they heard before any- 
thing to equal it. 

Adrienne de Motteville, all unconscious of those 
eyes — sacred in her ideas — that were endeavouring 
to find her out, was singing the solo parts of the 
Gloria with all the beauty and pathos she was so 
thoroughly capable of ; her head thrown slightly 
back, the colour, from exertion and anxiety to do her 
best, mounting to her cheeks, her eyes glistening 
with pleasure — for of all things in the world, she 
loved singing the most — she looked more like a saint 
than anything those priests had ever rested their 
eyes on before. 

When she finished and the priest rose to read the 
Epistle, which nojv followed, Adrienne, looking up for 
a moment, met the eyes of the young priest, who, 
together with the Archbishop, had listened almost 
entranced to her glorious voice. For a second their 
eyes met, but the next they dropped them, as if both 
were conscious of having committed a wrong. When 
Mass was over and the congratulations offered to 
those who had made their first communion, and the 
Reverend Mother gave the children permission to 
walk in the gardens till twelve, the hour the dinner- 
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bell was always rung — ^it was to be called breakfast 
on this occasion — ^it was but natural that the elder 
girls should, in talking over the events of the day, 
so far as it had gone, discuss the principal actors in 
it. An Archbishop is an Archbishop all the world 
over, and deserving of notice accordingly. 

* He is awfully round and fat,' said one. 

* Did you see how difficult it was for him to get 
oflf his knees ? * asked another. 

* Yes, I noticed that. I thought he would have 
stayed where he was, or else been obliged to have 
help,' said a third. 

'I saw when Adrienne was singing how he 
listened and watched her,' said Clara Gordon. 

' And the young one, the one who read the Epistle, 
he seemed hardly to know what he was about ; when 
she began in the Credo the Ex Maria Virgine, he 
quite forgot to remove his cap till the one next him 
gave him a nudge,' said Marie Legrand. 

* Don't talk such nonsense, girls ! ' said Adrienne, 
blushing, but not because of what they said, but be- 
cause of the recollection of that one glance. 

. 'Really, Adrienne,' said her cousin, 'you look 
quite guilty. Did you also see the notice you 
attracted ? I confess I did, and I thought the young 
one very handsome, — a rare thing in a priest, isn't 
it?' 

' Indeed it is ; in the first place, they are generr 
ally old. I have often wondered where they put all 
the young ones,' said Eugenie. 

*Why, they keep them shut up till they are old 
and snuflfy",' said Agnes. 

VOL. I. 2 
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' That is the time to shut them up, I think/ said 
one of the first speakers. 

Whilst they were chattering this foolish non- 
muHo, his Grace the Archbishop of Toulouse was 
cloHotcd with the Superior. The Archbishop belonged 
to ilio Hocioty of Jesus, and the members of the Sacr6 
C(imr at Montpellier were especially imder his charge. 
Kvorything, therefore, was known of the thoughts, 
foolingH, wishes, and desires of those within the con- 
V(mt, that was necessary, whether for private or 
individual, or for the general good of the society. 
And the information — gained, of course, through the 
(/onfoHHional — does not always rest here, for it is 
only to bo found necessary to learn the every-day 
(KJcjurronceH of members of the families belonging 
to any of the pupils, for that information to be ob- 
tained forthwith. In short, nothing is impossible to 
u iJoHuit. He can compass all difficulties through the 
wonderful not- work of his society. It is a chain that 
Utorally surrounds the world, with links in every 
direction, and links that seem never to break; for 
life itself woidd not be safe were one of them, be he 
ever so insignificant, to attempt to free himself. A 
Jesuit once, a Jesuit always. 

However distasteful it may at moments be to 
some of them to be ever and constantly watching 
others, as they well know they are watched them- 
selves, there is always held before them such rewards 
as are best suited to each, if they fulfil with tact and 
talent the task allotted them. The Archbishop of 
Toidouse was a fat contented instance. He began 
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his career with some degree of honest upright feeling, 
he ended it as an Archbishop, and as devoted to the 
Society as the blackest character amongst them. To 
be a true Jesuit, you must be an untrue man. That 
there are now and then one or two bright exceptions 
— ^at heart, not outwardly — ^is saying very little ; for 
take any large band of recognized evil-doers, and 
none in the world coidd compete in number with 
those forming the Society of Jesus ; and, however bad 
their principles, some amongst them would be found 
with claims on our compassion from their very help- 
lessness and the impossibility of disentangling them- 
selves from the web so closely and surely woven 
aroimd them. 

' Who, Ma Mere, is the young girl that sang so 
well? I could not distinguish her amongst the 
white figures all so alike ; and also it was only for 
one moment I permitted myself to look up during 
the Ohria, but I heard all through the clear rich 
tones, and the Agnm Dei was perfectly beautiful.' 
The Archbishop was sitting on the edge of an arm- 
chair, being too stout to fit into it, and the Superior, 
opposite to him, as he asked this question. 

'It was Adrienne de Motteville, Monseigneur. 
She has a splendid voice ; it is a thousand pities she 
could not become one of us. Her voice would have 
been of incalculable value.' 

'Mademoiselle Adrienne de Motteville! Is it 
really ? Ah, well, there is no use in regretting what 
could not be brought about. Her father would never 
even listen to the idea of her taking the veil ; and at 
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any rate I think we have secured something by her 
marrj'ing the Marquis de Falloux, When does she 
leave P ' 

' In about three weeks. She is a sweet girl : too 
good, Monseigneur, to be thrown amidst the tempta-^ 
tions and wickedness in which the world is so rife/ 

' Ah, Ma Merc, each one has their cross to bear in 
life, and it will be well if hers is not heavier than 
having to battle against the follies of society. 
Madame de jMotteville's daughter is not so amenable 
as her niece P ' 

' Jfo, Agne« is a high-spirited, haughty girl, and 
with very little heart. The world will not spoil her, 
her mother by her blind indulgence has done that 
already.' 

* And could not you, with your judicious method 
of directing the young — could not you undo the harm 
that was done, as you say, by her mother P ' 

*No, Monseigneur, not now at her age. I did 
undo it once a year; for every time she returned 
home, she lost the good she had gained, up till she 
was fourteen, and then I found it was useless to 
labour any more. The only plan to have made Agnes 
what she ought to have been would have been to 
have kept her here altogether.' 

* It is sad,' replied the Archbishop, with a sorrow- 
ful sigh, * that we cannot always save a soul against 
its will. But let us hope that when youth and the 
vanities attached to her age arc passed, that Made- 
moi8(jll() do Mottevillo may yet turn out worthy of 
having boon brought up at the Sacr^ Ca3ur.' 

The Kevcrcnd Mother shook her head, and then 
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said after a pause : ' Would Monseigneur like to se^ 
the two cousins ? ' 

* I should like to see Mademoiselle Adrienne — yes, 
both/ he added, hastily correcting himself ; * and. 
Ma Mere, you can leave us alone for a few minutes ; 
I will give to each a little spiritual advice, that may 
perhaps have more effect if no one is present/ 

The Superior bowed in silence and left the room. 

The girls were all in the garden, sheltered from 
the burning mid-day sun by a sort of arbour covered 
by large thick rushes and kept wet by cold water, 
rendering beneath it cool and fresh. Those that 
could not find room here were obliged to be con- 
tented with the trees as a shelter together with 
lined parasols. The heat had made them tolerably 
silent ; they were enjoying the idleness they so seldom 
had, most thoroughly, and little was heard but the 
humming of the insects and the singing of the birds. 

The whole formed a pretty picture ; the young 
fresh faces, most of them good-looking, one or two of 
them far exceeding ordinary beauty ; the dreamy 
happy state they were in, sitting in groups of three 
and four, one on a high seat, another on a lower one, 
a third standing leaning against a tree ; all dressed 
in white, their veils off now, and the pretty flower, 
that had caused some little jealous feelings to take 
birth on the previous evening, hanging gracefully, 
but a little faded, from the carefully-dressed hair. 
The variety of expression and complexion added to 
the beauty of the group. 

Presently the Superior, with a nun on either side 
of her, came up the broad walk, so thoroughly exposed 
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to the heat of the sun that it was called the Prome- 
nade du Midi. 

* Ma Mere, you will get a coup de soleil some day 
if you do not cover your head when in the sun/ said 
Agnes de Motteville as the Superior came within 
hearing. 

' No, mon enfant^ I am not afraid ; but it is too 
hot for you all to be here ; dinner will soon be ready, 
and till then you had better sit in the school-room. 
Agnes and Adrienne, I want you to come with me ; 
you, mesjillesy she said, turning to the nims, * go with 
the children/ 

As the two de Mottevilles did as they were de- 
sired, and joined the Superior, Agnes said : 

* What do you want with us, Ma Mere ? ' 

* You will know in a few minutes, my child ; you 
should learn to obey in all things without question- 
ing ; knowing that everything you are desired to do 
here is for your welfare. Curiosity is a serious evil 
to all who possess it, but more especially to the 
young. Never ask why or wherefore, unless the 
inquiry be connected with your studies.' 

* They will so soon be over now, that if I don't 
ask anything, unless in connection with them, I may 
give up questions for the rest of my life. Ma Mere, 
who was the second assistant priest at Mass, the 
young one with curly hair ? I never saw a priest 
with curly hair before; I wonder why it is their hair 
is always straight ! ' 

* Agnes, child, cease your foolish chatter. You 
are just eighteen, and yet a child of eight would 
blush to talk the nonsense you do.^ 
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* But, Ma Mere, cliildreii of eight ought to blush 
if they talked like girls of eighteen. Ten years 
make all the difference/ 

A sigh was the only answer Agnes received; but 
the Superior felt relieved with the knowledge that 
shortly this wayward girl would cease to be under 
her direction. 

They had reached the house now, and the two 
cousins followed the nun in silence. They felt some- 
thing unusual was about to take place, and a feeling 
approaching timidity came over Adrienne. Not so 
with Agnes, nothing ever daunted her; she feared no 
one, — the result generally of having no heart, and 
Agnes de Motteville had little even as a child, still 
less as a girl, and none at all when she became a 
woman. At the door of the parlour the Mother 
said, 

* My children, go in to the Archbishop, who is 
there, and desires to see you both. Agnes, let me 
beg of you to remember who is about to speak to you. 
You, Adrienne, I know, will behave with all becom- 
ing deference.' 

* Are you not coming with us, Ma Mere ? ' said 
Adrienne, who, if not shy, still did not like the no- 
tion of facing so important a personage with only her 
cousin by her side. 

*No, my dear. I shall await you in my own 
room.' 

The two cousins entered and bowed low to the 
round, fat, good-natured-looking little man. Every- 
one's position is not always stamped on their appear- 
ance, in some cases it would be too much for them if 
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it were, and certainly the Archbishop looked more 
like a sheriffs officer in disguise than what he was. 
His Grace bent his head very slightly, and rubbed 
his small fat hands roimd and round. If he had not 
been who he was, one would almost have thought 
him slightly nervous ; however, in any case, he soon 
found his self-possession, and having taken a seat, 
desired the two girls to do the same, and then he be- 
gan, — * You are about to leave this abode of peace, 
innocence, and happiness, my dear daughters, and as 
I take a special interest in both your futures, you 
will not be surprised that I desire to speak a few 
words to you, on the present occasion, as it is hardly 
likely I shall have another opportunity/ 

Here there was a pause ; Agnes smoothed her 
dress, and looked round the room, whilst Adrienne 
let her eyes fall, and fidgeted on her chair. After a 
little, he continued : 

'You are both not alone leaving this blessed 
home, but you are about to contract marriages, which 
I am well pleased to think will be unions calculated 
to insure your happiness, as it is with the sanction of 
the Church you are forming these alliances. You, 
Mademoiselle de Motteville, will marry a man rich 
in this world's goods, and let, us hope he is equally 
so in virtue and integrity. On you it will rest to 
turn Count d'Aurillac from the snares of the world 
to holier and purer things ; he is young, and there- 
fore will be easily led, especially by one who will 
doubtless win his heart, for it is by the heart we are 
moved. Teach him to love religion, to give freely 
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and plentifully to its ministers, and he will reap his 
reward. Your mother, Mademoiselle, is a good and 
earnest Christian, be guided by her when in difficulty, 
she will lead you aright; for she is an earnest 
daughter of the Church, and would not, I am well as- 
sured, swerve from the right path ; no, not even were 
it to secure your happiness/ 

Agnes started at these words ; it seemed to her 
that His Grace was out of his reckoning, and would 
have told him so, had he given her the time ; but he 
addressed himself at once to Adrienne. 

* You, my daughter, have but yourself to think 
of ; your future husband is a true and faithful son of 
the Church, he wants no guiding, no looking after. 
Yours is a most brilliant prospect ! Not alone are 
you about to be united to a wealthy man, a man of 
rank, of station, but one that all think it an honour to 
call a friend. He will be your guide, your protector, 
and you will have the inestimable advantage of his 
sister's guidance, who, like her brother, is noble and 
great.- She will be by your side to direct you in all 
difficulties, to keep you from all harm ; seek her at 
any time you want advice, and rest assured if you 
follow it you will never greatly err. It might have 
been your still happier fate to have passed your life 
within these walls, but your father would not consent 
to it, we must therefore believe that Providence 
willed it otherwise, and to that decree we must all 
bow ; but next to that, you are doing what is best, so 
we must not murmur.' 

' Why, Adrienne, what an escape you have had ! ' 
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cried Agnes^ forgettmg, in her astonishment, all but 
His Grace's last words. 

* I think there is some mistake/ said Adrienne, 
blushing. 

* None, my daughter. Your aunt, in her motherly 
affection for you, when as an infant you were left to 
her care, watching and tending you with the same 
devotion she did her own child, saw you were not 
strong, not fitted to battle with the world, and 
she would have secured your health and peace by 
permitting you to remain here ; but, as I before re- 
marked, your father, a man of strong will and deter- 
mined nature, would not listen to the proposition, 
said he would as soon see you die outside these walls 
as live dead to him within them.' 

* My father was right, Monseigneur,' said Adri- 
enne, with a quiet firmness in her tone that after- 
wards surprised herself. *I am not fitted for a 
religious life, — I am not good enough,' she added 
more modestly. 

* None are good enough, my child, till they have 
passed through the purging fire of prayer and pen- 
ance. But now, my daughters, I will bid you fare- 
well. I trust we may soon meet again ; you. Made- 
moiselle Adrienne, I am more likely to see than 
your cousin, your future home will be nearer to me, 
and my sincere regard for the Marquis de Falloux 
induces me sometimes to pq,y him a visit. Let me 
hope, by the way, that you will not neglect to culti- 
vate your voice ; your singing this morning I noticed, 
and was pleased with it. And now God bless you.' 

The Archbishop then gave them first his bless- 
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ing, and then his cross to kiss, and so dismissed 
them. 

Agnes and Adrienne forgot all about the Superior 
as they left the parlour; they walked straight on 
together down the long corridor till they came to the 
refectory; there all was bustle and confusion, the 
repast was being prepared of which they were soon 
to partake. At any other moment both would have 
been very anxious to get a peep at the good things, 
but just now they were too much occupied each with 
their own thoughts. Agnes was building castles in 
the air, longing for the next few weeks to pass over ; 
already had the ideas the Archbishop's words called 
forth rendered the present wearisome ; even the f4te 
so anxiously looked forward to seemed stupid and 
uninteresting. She wanted, like many others at her 
age, to leap over time ; it requires years for us to 
learn that time is always leaping over us. Her 
nature was to think of herself only, or she might 
have given a thought to Adrienne, or at any rate 
coupled her with the future she was dreaming of. 
Had she seen her face she might, for there was a 
troubled, puzzled expression over it, that would have 
attracted even Agnes. Adrienne was pondering 
over what] the Archbishop had said in reference to 
her becoming a nun, and she was wondering if her 
father really cared sufficiently for her to have saved 
her such a fate, — if so, her father would become dearer 
to her than he was now, and her aimt less loved • 
completely reversing the order they had hitherto 
stood in her affections. Presently she said, with a 
sudden start : 
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'Don't you think, Agnes, the Archbishop must 
have made a mistake ? ' 

* What, in thinking him rich ? ' 

'Who rich? — ^No, I mean in thinking Aunt 
Clotilde wished me to remain here/ 

* Well, Adrienne, I cannot understand it ; we 
never heard anything about it, you know ; and it is 
not as if you had wished it. But never mind, you're 
not a nun, nor I, thank goodness ! ' 

* Sit here a moment,^ said Adrienne, as they came 
to the recess of a large window, the ledge of it form- 
ing a seat. It was the last window of the^ principal 
gallery which stretched from one end of the convent 
to the other. 

There Adrienne would have sat on silent and 
thoughtful, but Agnes could never be the former ; 
she thought, it is true, light frivolous thoughts, but 
she was obliged to speak them too. 

* So that good Archbishop,' she began, * expects 
I shall convert Count d'Aurillac ; make him spurn 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ! Well, they are 
pleasant things to spurn, I fancy. What a mercy 
the respectable old gentleman won't always be at my 
heels, I could not bear such ponderous virtue incess- 
antly endeavouring to exert its authority over me. 
Adrienne, you will become so awfully good after a 
little, that it will be a relief to you to have me with 
you, the dark shadow of my good-for-nothingness 
will be a famous background to throw out the beauties 
of your virtues. Your husband, my dear, will be a 
fearful nuisance, I am sure, but I will put up with 
him for your sake. As to the old sister, she must 
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be got rid of at any cost ; we must shut her up.' 
Here Agnes went off into a merry laugh at her own 
foolish chatter. 

*Be quiet, Agnes, you will be heard in the 
parlour.' 

* I wonder if we shall be happy, Adrienne ? ' said 
her cousin, in a tone as serious as she could assume, 
for there was little depth in her ; she was one of 
those characters that was never likely to break her 
own heart, whatever she might do with others. 

Adrienne looked up. * You will be, dear, I 
hope,' she said; and then added in a more cheery 
tone — * of course we shall, both of us. It will be so 
nice to have a house and servants, and carriages and 
horses of our own, and to give orders and be the 
mistress, instead of having to obey others ; and do 
what we like instead of what they like, and to sit up 
late, and stay in bed as long as we like, and—' 

* And have lovely dresses, and go to balls, and 
have everybody making love to us ; oh, how nice it 
will be ! If I were you, Adrienne, I should make 
old de Falloux buy a house in Paris, and then we 
could — ' 

* What are you doing here, children ? ' said a 
Sister, coming into the gallery, as she saw the two 
cousins sitting together. * Did you not hear the 
bell? Make haste, dinner will be ready in a few 
minutes, and all are to be in their places before 
Monseigneur comes in, and you are to sing the Grace, 
Adrienne.' 

* "Will the young priest be there ? ' asked Agnes. 
, * Mademoiselle, you ask ill-chosen questions, and 
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which are neither becoming nor proper/ repKed the 
Sister, in a manner that showed how highly she dis- 
approved of such levity. 

Agnes, who was now behind her, made a pirouette 
and kissed the tips of her fingers in token of her ap- 
preciation of the reproof. Adrienne smiled, and the 
two girls ran off to their dormitory to give the last 
touch to their simple dress before appearing at the 
breakfast. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Paris world had been out of town, some to 
the sea, others to inland fashionable watering-places, 
but all were now back again, settling down each in 
their separate homes for the winter. 

November was well advanced, and though fine, 
the weather was extremely cold. 

In a large handsomely-fiimished drawing-room 
in one of the best houses of the Faubourg St Honor^, 
near the Arc de Triomphe, were assembled the senior 
members of the de Motteville family, — Monsieur 
and Madame de Motteville, Agnes* parents, and 
Adrienne's father. General de Motteville. The two 
brothers were as unlike in character as they resem- 
bled one another in person, — both were tall, fine^ 
handjBome men, between fifty and sixty, the General 
being the youngest by two or three years. 

M. de Motteville was a generous, warm-hearted 
man, honest and honourable to the very core. He 
married, to please his father, a woman whose only 
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recommendation was having a large fortune. He 
never loved her, — ^it was not in the nature of a man 
with his disposition to do so, — ^but he always treated 
her with every consideration ; she was satisfied, and 
so their lives passed smoothly on. They had one 
son and one daughter : the former was like his father, 
unselfish, thoughtful, and afiectionate; Agnes re- 
sembled her mother, not over-burdened with heart 
and of an overbearing temper, yet not so entirely 
worldly as Madame de Motteville, but it was her 
youth only saved her for the present. Next to her- 
self she loved her father, then her brother, and her 
mother last ; she, in truth, cared little for her, and it 
was hardly to be wondered at, for even with her 
own children she was not loveable. She would have 
been better matched had she married her brother-in- 
law, — their characters were very much alike, but 
General de Motteville was very fond of running over 
to England, and during one of these visits he fell in 
love with a gentle, pretty English girl, Mary Trevor, 
and she returned the love of the handsome Charles 
de Motteville with all the intensity of her nature. 
A clergyman's daughter, brought up entirely in the 
country, rarely seeing any one but her father's im- 
mediate neighbours, she was quickly captivated by 
the dashing French officer ; she met him at a county 
ball, and three months afterwards they were married. 
For a few weeks the poor child — she was scarcely 
eighteen — tasted perfect happiness, but after that the 
shadow on the wall began to show itself, and soon it 
never ceased to be there. She died a year after she 
became a wife, leaving a little daughter a few days 
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old behind her. Her husband felt again the love for 
his young wife revive as he saw her cold and dead ; 
and perhaps he thought he might have made hep 
short life happier ; but if so, that feeling did not 
guide him in his conduct towards the little Adrienne, 
whose grandfather, bowed down with bitter grief at 
the death of his only child, earnestly entreated to be 
allowed the care of the little helpless thing ; but this 
her father refused, not uncourteously, for Major de 
Motteville, as he then was, was a thorough gentle- 
man ; nothing would have been more to his liking 
than leaving the child in England and so have got 
rid of her, had he not already been relieved of all 
anxietv on her account. His sister-in-law had offered 
to take the child and bi'ing her up with her own, 
and this offer had been instantly accepted. 

Madame de Motteville was a very religious woman, 
that is, she was entirely subservient to her Confessor, 
and she gained much praise for her so quickly secur- 
ing the salvation of poor little Adrienne's soul, as 
she must have been brought up a heretic had she 
been left under Mr Trevor's care. So Adrienne was 
brought up in her father^s faith, and up to this point 
knew next to nothing of her mother's family. Once 
a year General de Motteville wrote to Mr Trevor 
giving him news of his grandchild, and [telling him 
anything likely to interest him. 

So matters had gone on up to the period when 
the education of the two cousins was completed, and 
they were of a marriageable age ; then Agnes' mother 
and Adrienne's father arranged between them two 
marriages suitable in every point deemed necessary, 
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and they were to take place as soon as possible after 
their return home. Agnes was destined to become 
the wife of Count d'Aurillac, a friend of her brother's 
and a man of sufficient wealth to satisfy her ambi- 
tious mother ; Adrienne was to marry the Marquis de 
Falloux. The prospect was not one that held out great 
happiness to a young joyous girl of seventeen, still, 
as we have seen, she was by no means depressed by 
it. There is something very attractive in the idea 
to a young girl of becoming her own mistress ; she 
fancies she can do so much then she never did before. 
Perhaps she can, but generally they are acts to be 
bitterly regretted hereafter. 

General de Motteville, his brother, and his 
brother's wife were now together talking over family 
matters. The settlements were the points under 
discussion. It appeared, when everything was put 
down in black and white, the ambitious mother was 
disappointed at finding, not that her future son-in- 
law's fortime was less than supposed, but that the 
fortune of the Marquis de Falloux was considerably 
larger; and Madame de Motteville was bemoaning her 
want of foresight in not having secured him for her 
daughter. 

* They will have ample means,' said M. de Motte- 
ville, * and if they are happy, what will it signiiy 
that they cannot throw thousands uselessly away? 
they will have enough to spend, more, a great deal, 
than we have.' 

* It is not that, my dear Fran§ois ; they will have 
enough as long as Leon lives ; but if he die, what 
then ? ' 
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' But why should he die ? He is strong and 
healthy/ 

Madame de Motteville shrugged her shoulders. 
' But he may die ; you will admit that, I suppose ? ' 

' Well, if he do, Agnes will still have an excel- 
lent fortune ; and if she have a child, then your fears 
become groundless, for they will get everything be- 
tween them.' 

^ It is all very well for you to reason in that way, 
but all depends on ifs. Agnes may have a large 
family, then they are poor at once, for no one is 
rich if the family is numerous. The English arrange 
these matters better than we do.' 

'You are right,' said General de Motteville. 
'Adrienne inherits aU her mother's fortune; it is 
not much, only a few thousand pounds, but when we 
were married it was settled on her and her children, 
and I can't touch a sou of it. However, this is not 
a case in point ; it is the law of entail that enriches 
a country. For instance, if we were English, I 
should be a poor devil with only my pay, whilst 
you, Fran9ois, would be twice as well off as you 
are.' 

* And Adrienne, who does not want money, has 
plenty,' said Madame de Motteville in a dissatisfied 
tone, not heeding the end of the General's remark. 
' She will be able to spend as she likes without fear or 
care. However, there is no use in fretting over this 
now, but I wish Agnes' marriage promised as well as 
Adrienne's.' 

*I hope and think it does, and better,' replied 
her husband. 
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' Wliy, what do you mean, Fran9oi8 ? ' asked the 
General. 

' You know, Charles,* he repKed, * I do not like 
iho marriage Adrienne is about to make. I do not 
tliink it right for a girl of seventeen to be tied for 
lifo to a man of sixty.' 

' Not Hixty,* interrupted his brother. 

* W(^ll, nearly, then ; fifty-eight is, I believe, the 
oxdct ago ; any wa)', it is impossible he can have 
id(MiH, ])loaHuroH, or occupations in common with her. 
I iliink it a cruel thing to have done.* 

* K(Mi]ly, Francois, you talk most injudiciously,* 
wii<l bin wife. ' I hope you do not speak in that 
tonn in Adricnno, for it would be putting notions 
into licr licad which might tend to cause her un- 
li»])pin(»HH.' 

* You need not fear, Clotilda ; what I say to you 
and Cliarh^s in not likely to bo said to any one else, 
Mill 1(»HH to the poor cliild herself.' 

' I don't Roo any cause for pity,' said the General. 
' Tt Hcems to me Adrienne is a very fortunate girl ; 
and, only tliat you have queer notions on many sub- 
jeciH, whicli I could never get you to alter, I might 
endeavour to whow you that this marriage is all that 
could be desired. I, at any rate, am satisfied, and 
that ought to be enough.' 

* It ouglit,' said M. de Motteville, in a tone im- 
plying more than the words. 

* If Adrienne had decided on the life of a religious, 
which is always what I thought her fitted for,' said 
Madame do Motteville, ' I should have been thankful 
if the Marquis de Falloux had married Agnes.' 
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' And I would as soon have seen her in her coffin/ 
said her husband. 

* And you, my dear Clotilda/ said her brother- 
in-law, * are a little too fond of ihe conventual life. 
Adrienne was too good for a convent ; you had all 
that put in your head by old Masson, and he was put 
Tip to it by Dumont. When he found you would 
not let Agnes become a nun, he tried to persuade 
you to make me leave Adrienne at Montpellier ; but 
it was simply for their money he wanted either. I 
don't like that fellow Masson ; I wonder, Fran9ois, 
you let him have the run of your house as^you do.' 

*Fran9ois owes a great deal to the good cure, 
Charles ; and I am astonished that you should try to 
induce my husband to prohibit any one from coming 
here that I like to receive ! ' 

The General did not reply, but smiled at his 
brother, who had risen and walked to the window, 
as if to let his companions see they might fight to- 
gether, and that he would not interfere nor would he 
be dragged into the discussion. If anything he 
could say or do would stop Adrienne's marriage, it 
would have been otherwise, but he was powerless ; 
he had talked till he was tired ; he had argued with 
his brother for hours together, but to no effect : he 
might as easily have moved with words a glass 
stopper when tightly fixed, as to have moved the 
General from his purpose. He was not going to 
trouble his head about old Masson, a Jesuit priest, 
who guided his wife in most things, but had failed 
in inducing her to condemn Agnes to a convent life. 
Perhaps Madame de Motteville knew that that would 
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not depend on herself alone, and that M. de Motte- 
ville could be firm at times — obstinate she called it — 
when it concerned his children, and that however 
much he might wish it, he never would be brought to 
consent to such a step ; but Madame de Motteville had 
no such desire : she Kked Agnes as well as she could 
like anything, so there was no need for her husband 
to exert his authority, any more than with their son, 
who would have been a priest instead of a soldier, 
had Masson, the cur^, had his way. 

Whilst this discussion was going on in the large 
drawing-room, the young people were almost simi- 
larly engaged in a small apartment at the end of the 
suite of reception-rooms. Here the two cousins 
generally sat during the morning ; Adrienne had 
her piano and Agnes her drawing materials, and 
books such as she best liked, books that probably 
produced greater pleasure than profit. The room 
was in happy disorder, — it generally was after the 
girls had been in it half an hour. Neither was what 
is called tidy, but Agnes seemed to have a positive 
dislike to it. She often said she would rather put 
up with the inconvenience of a thing being mislaid 
than have the trouble of putting it away in the right 
place. Tidiness was all very well if others had the 
worry of it, but if it depended on her, then any 
amount of confusion was preferable. The reason 
she gave for taking a dislike to poor Clara Gordon 
was, because she said once in her hearing that she 
could find anything belonging to her in the dark, 
as she always put things in their right place. 

The consequence of this failing in Agnes de Mot- 
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teville was, that most of her time was spent in look- 
ing after first one thing and then another, and she 
always blamed the first servant she saw, that her 
pencils, or her chalks, or the penknife were nowhere 
to be found, and that they had touched them. Adri- 
enne was not much better than her cousin ; but her 
chief amusement being music, she could not easily 
mislay her piano or her voice, though the piano was 
rarely shut, and the music generally strewn about in 
all directions. Both, however, were excessively neat 
in themselves, always well-dressed, and now that the 
convent imiform was laid aside, they had the oppor- 
timity of displaying their respective tastes, very 
opposite, but both good and suited to each. 

Both girls were tall, but the dark cloth, close- 
fitting dress suited Adrienne's graceful slim figure 
better than the showy silk worn by her more dashing 
cousin. They did |not dress alike, as Madame de 
Motteville had suggested they should, for Adrienne 
could not persuade Agnes to moderate her taste any 
more than she could reconcile herself to bright colours 
and rich stuffs. It was often a point of discussion, 
if not quite of dispute, since they had left the 
convent, but neither had given in an inch to the 
other. 

* It is a mercy, Adrienne, you will soon have to 
put away that dress ; I declare I think you would 
like to be married in it. I don't believe, except at 
night, you have had it off your back since we came 
back from Vichy, a month ago.' 

* I have only worn it since the weather became 
cold. I cannot think why you worry about my dress. 
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besides, I leave you to do as you like. No one but you 
finds fault ; Henri says lie likes it so much.' 

* Oh, Henri is stupid ! But, Adrienne, shall you 
have all your things packed, to take with you ? I 
thought of leaving half, at least, of mine here.' 

* You will be returning, Agnes, whereas I sup- 
pose I shall not be back till — till when, I wonder ? ' 

* I certainly should insist on being in Paris for 
Easter at the farthest,' replied her cousin. * If you 
don't begin to have your own way in the beginning, 
you will never get it after, you may depend upon 
that, for mamma said so.' 

Adrienne was silent for a moment, and then said, 
as if she had been pondering over the question, * I 
suppose so. At any rate, I see no use in dragging a 
dozen trunks across the country, when, if I want 
them, they can be sent after me. I wish we had 
been going in the same direction, Agnes.' 

* I wish so too. But why should we not come to 
you at Falloux, and return to Paris together ? ' 

' That would be delightful ! Will you do it ? ' 

* Of course I will. What fiin we shall have I 
Adrienne, it will be a miracle if we don't manage 
between us to drive old Mademoiselle de Falloux out 
of the house, or out of her mind ; it won't much sig- 
nify which.' 

' Poor thing ! ' said Adrienne, laughing. * I dare 
say she is harmless, and I shall not mind her. I 
think I hear Henri coming.' 

* Yes ; his whistle may be heard from the bottom 
of the house.' 

* I like to hear it,' said Adrienne. 
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Presently a tall, handsome young man entered 
the room. He was very like Agnes, but with a pleas- 
anter expression. There was an honest frank look 
in his eyes, that she had not, and his mouth gave one 
the idea of his having a better temper. Since the 
two girls had returned home for good, he made their 
morning room his whenever they would let him. It 
was not often that he was sent away, and then only 
by his sister, who, perhaps, wanted to finish some 
interesting story, which the music disturbed, for no 
sooner did Henri come in, than he petitioned for a 
song from Adrienne. 

* Well, what are you two girls talking about, the 
old story ? * he asked. 

* Yes, naturally,' replied Adrienne. * We were 
arranging about our meeting before Easter, and re- 
turning to Paris together.' 

* I want to drive old Mademoiselle de Falloux out 
of the house^for Adrienne,' said Agnes, * because it 
will be dreadful, won't it, for her to be obliged to put 
up with the creature Kving with her ? Tell me, 
Henri, what most vexes an old woman ? ' 

* Telling her she is one,' replied Henri, smiles for 
the moment chasing away the gloomy look that be- 
gan to spread over his coimtenance. 

* Call an old woman old, and she will never for- 
give you. But I would not do that,' he continued 
more seriously; and taking a chair near the fire, and 
playing with the little charms hanging from his 
watch-chain, * I would not say anything or do any- 
thing, Adrienne, that might render your new home 
imcomfortable.' 
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recommendation was having a large fortune. He 
never loved her, — it was not in the nature of a man 
with his disposition to do so, — ^but he always treated 
her with every consideration ; she was satisfied, and 
so their lives passed smoothly on. They had one 
son and one daughter : the former was like his father, 
imselfish, thoughtful, and affectionate; Agnes re- 
sembled her mother, not over-burdened with heart 
and of an overbearing temper, yet not so entirely 
worldly as Madame de Motteville, but it was her 
youth only saved her for the present. Next to her- 
self she loved her father, then her brother, and her 
mother last ; she, in truth, cared little for her, and it 
was hardly to be wondered at, for even with her 
own children she was not loveable. She would have 
been better matched had she married her brother-in- 
law, — their characters were very much alike, but 
General de Motteville was very fond of nmning over 
to England, and during one of these visits he fell in 
love with a gentle, pretty English girl, Mary Trevor, 
and she returned the love of the handsome Charles 
de Motteville with all the intensity of her nature. 
A clergyman's daughter, brought up entirely in the 
country, rarely seeing any one but her father's im- 
mediate neighbours, she was quickly captivated by 
the dashing French officer ; she met him at a county 
ball, and three months afterwards they were married. 
For a few weeks the poor child — she was scarcely 
eighteen — tasted perfect happiness, but after that the 
shadow on the wall began to show itself, and soon it 
never ceased to be there. She died a year after she 
became a wife, leaving a little daughter a few days 
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old behind her. Her husband felt again the love for 
his young wife revive as he saw her cold and dead ; 
and perhaps he thought he might have made her 
short life happier ; but if so, that feeling did not 
guide him in his conduct towards the little Adrienne, 
whose grandfather, bowed down with bitter grief at 
the death of his only child, earnestly entreated to be 
allowed the care of the little helpless thing ; but this 
her father refused, not imcourteously, for Major de 
Motteville, as he then was, was a thorough gentle- 
man ; nothing would have been more to his liking 
than leaving the child in England and so have got 
rid of her, had he not already been relieved of all 
anxietv on her accoimt. His sister-in-law had offered 
to take the child and bring her up with her own, 
and this offer had been instantly accepted. 

Madame de Motteville was a very religious woman, 
that is, she was entirely subservient to her Confessor, 
and she gained much praise for her so quickly secur- 
ing the salvation of poor little Adrienne's soul, as 
she must have been brought up a heretic had she 
been left under Mr Trevor's care. So Adrienne was 
brought up in her father^s faith, and up to this point 
knew next to nothing of her mother's family. Once 
a year General de Motteville wrote to Mr Trevor 
giving him news of his grandchild, and [telling him 
anything likely to interest him. 

So matters had gone on up to the period when 
the education of the two cousins was completed, and 
they were of a marriageable age ; then Agnes' mother 
and Adrienne^s father arranged between them two 
marriages suitable in every point deemed necessary, 
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and they were to take place as soon as possible after 
their return home. Agnes was destined to become 
the wife of Count d'Aurillac, a friend of her brother's 
and a man of sufficient wealth to satisfy her ambi- 
tious mother ; Adrienne was to marry the Marquis do 
Falloux. The prospect was not one that held out great 
happiness to a young joyous girl of seventeen, still, 
as we have seen, she was by no means depressed by 
it. There is something very attractive in the idea 
to a young girl of becoming her own mistress ; she 
fancies she can do so much then she never did before. 
Perhaps she can, but generally they are acts to be 
bitterly regretted hereafter. 

General de Motteville, his brother, and his 
brother's wife were now together talking over family 
matters. The settlements were the points under 
discussion. It appeared, when everything was put 
down in black and white, the ambitious mother was 
disappointed at finding, not that her future son-in- 
law's fortune was less than supposed, but that the 
fortune of the Marquis de Falloux was considerably 
larger; and Madame de Motteville was bemoaning her 
want of foresight in not having secured him for her 
daughter. 

* They will have ample means,' said M. de Motte- 
ville, * and if they are happy, what will it signiiy 
that they cannot throw thousands uselessly away ? 
they will have enough to spend, more, a great deal, 
than we have.' 

* It is not that, mj^^ dear Francois ; they will have 
enough as long as Leon lives ; but if he die, what 
then ? ' 
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' But why should he die ? He is strong and 
healthy/ 

Madame de Motteville shrugged her shoulders. 

* But he may die ; you will admit that, I suppose ? ' 

* Well, if he do, Agnes will still have an excel- 
lent fortune ; and if she have a child, then your fears 
become groundless, for they will get everything be- 
tween them.' 

' It is all very well for you to reason in that way, 
but all depends on ifs. Agnes may have a large 
family, then they are poor at once, for no one is 
rich if the family is numerous. The English arrange 
these matters better than we do.' 

* You are right,' said General de Motteville. 

* Adrienne inherits all her mother's fortune ; it is 
not much, only a few thousand pounds, but when we 
were married it was settled on her and her children, 
and I can't touch a sou of it. However, this is not 
a case in point ; it is the law of entail that enriches 
a country. For instance, if we were English, I 
should be a poor devil with only my pay, whilst 
you, Fran9ois, would be twice as well off as you 
are.' 

* And Adrienne, who does not want money, has 
plenty,' said Madame de Motteville in a dissatisfied 
tone, not heeding the end of the General's remark. 

* She will be able to spend as she likes without fear or 
care. However, there is no use in fretting over this 
now, but I wish Agnes' marriage promised as well as 
Adrienne's.' 

*I hope and think it does, and better,' replied 
her husband. 
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recommendation was having a large fortune. He 
never loved her, — it was not in the nature of a man 
with his disposition to do so, — ^but he always treated 
her with every consideration ; she was satisfied, and 
so their lives passed smoothly on. They had one 
son and one daughter : the former was like his father, 
imselfish, thoughtful, and affectionate;. Agnes re- 
sembled her mother, not over-burdened with heart 
and of an overbearing temper, yet not so entirely 
worldly as Madame de Motteville, but it was her 
youth only saved her for the present. Next to her- 
self she loved her father, then her brother, and her 
mother last ; she, in truth, cared little for her, and it 
was hardly to be wondered at, for even with her 
own children she was not loveable. She would have 
been better matched had she married her brother-in- 
law, — their characters were very much alike, but 
General de Motteville was very fond of running over 
to England, and during one of these visits he fell in 
love with a gentle, pretty English girl, Mary Trevor, 
and she returned the love of the handsome Charles 
de Motteville with all the intensity of her nature. 
A clergyman's daughter, brought up entirely in the 
country, rarely seeing any one but her father's im- 
mediate neighbours, she was quickly captivated by 
the dashing French officer ; she met him at a county 
ball, and three months afterwards they were married. 
For a few weeks the poor child — she was scarcely 
eighteen — tasted perfect happiness, but after that the 
shadow on the wall began to show itself, and soon it 
never ceased to be there. She died a year after she 
became a wife, leaving a little daughter a few days 
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old beliind her. Her husband felt again the love for 
his young wife revive as he saw her cold and dead ; 
and perhaps he thought he might have made her 
short life happier ; but if so, that feeling did not 
guide him in his conduct towards the little Adrienne, 
whose grandfather, bowed down with bitter grief at 
the death of his only child, earnestly entreated to be 
allowed the care of the little helpless thing ; but this 
her father refused, not imcourteously, for Major de 
Motteville, as he then was, was a thorough gentle- 
man ; nothing would have been more to his liking 
than leaving the child in England and so have got 
rid of her, had he not already been relieved of all 
anxietv on her account. His sister-in-law had offered 
to take the child and bring her up with her own, 
and this offer had been instantly accepted. 

Madame de Motteville was a very religious woman, 
that is, she was entirely subservient to her Confessor, 
and she gained much praise for her so quickly secur- 
ing the salvation of poor little Adrienne's soul, as 
she must have been brought up a heretic had she 
been left under Mr Trevor's care. So Adrienne was 
brought up in her father^s faith, and up to this point 
knew next to nothing of her mother's family. Once 
a year General de Motteville wrote to Mr Trevor 
giving him news of his grandchild, and [telling him 
anything likely to interest him. 

So matters had gone on up to the period when 
the education of the two cousins was completed, and 
they were of a marriageable age ; then Agnes' mother 
and Adrienne's father arranged between them two 
marriages suitable in every point deemed necessary, 
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* Are you not well, papa ? ' slie asked, looking 
up affectionately. 

* Yes, dear, I am well ; but I have been a little 
upset by a letter I have just received from — ^from 
your grandfather.' 

* My grandfather ! Who is that, papa ? I 
thought he was dead ages ago.' 

^ My father is dead, Adrienne, but your mother's 
father is living.' 

* My mother's father ! ' and Adrienne stood still 
looking half bewildered, and then she added anxiously, 
* Oh, papa, I should so like to see him ; I knew I 
had relations in England, but not that my grand- 
father was living. Why did you not tell me about 
hiraP' 

'Because it was needless. However, I had a 
letter from him this morning, and he has sent you 
this, together with this letter.' 

General de Motteville drew the miniature from 
his pocket and handed it with the letter to his 
daughter. Adrienne took them, and gazed intently 
at the portrait, then looking up, said, 

* Who is it, papa ? ' 

* Your mother, child.' 

' My mother, my own dear mother ! Oh, if I 
had ever known her, how I should have loved her.' 
And Adrienne pressed her lips on the cold glass that 
covered her mother's picture. ' Papa, she died when 
I was very young, did she not ? ' 

* Yes ; you were but four days old,' and the 
General began to twist his moustache with more 
than his usual energy. 
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* But why should he die ? He is strong and 
healthy/ 

Madame de Motteville shrugged her shoulders. 

* But he may die ; you will admit that, I suppose ? ' 

* Well, if he do, Agnes will still have an excel- 
lent fortune ; and if she have a child, then your fears 
become groundless, for they will get everything be- 
tween them.' 

' It is all very well for you to reason in that way, 
but all depends on ifs. Agnes may have a large 
family, then they are poor at once, for no one is 
rich if the family is numerous. The English arrange 
these matters better than we do.' 

* You are right,' said General de Motteville. 

* Adrienne inherits all her mother's fortune ; it is 
not much, only a few thousand pounds, but when we 
were married it was settled on her and her children, 
and I can't touch a sou of it. However, this is not 
a case in point ; it is the law of entail that enriches 
a country. For instance, if we were English, I 
should be a poor devil with only my pay, whilst 
you, Fran9ois, would be twice as well off as you 
are.' 

* And Adrienne, who does not want money, has 
plenty,' said Madame de Motteville in a dissatisfied 
tone, not heeding the end of the General's remark. 

* She will be able to spend as she likes without fear or 
care. However, there is no use in fretting over this 
now, but I wish Agnes' marriage promised as well as 
Adrienne's.' 

*I hope and think it does, and better,' replied 
her husband. 
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ling case, in which she placed her new treasure to- 
gether with Mr Trevor's letter. 

It was this incident that caused Adrienne to be 
less joyous and gay than her cousin during the re- 
mainder of the day. One thought, one desire occu- 
pied her, — it was that she might go to England^ and 
become acquainted with her mother's family. She 
resolved to study English thoroughly, — it would 
enable her to pass the time pleasantly at Falloux, 
where she expected it would be both dull and stupid. 
These new ideas so filled her mind, that the great 
event of her life so soon about to take place was 
looked on more as a matter of business, a form to be 
gone through, and the sooner over the better. 

Adrienne had seen the Marquis de Falloux but 
two or three times previous to her wedding-day. 
Perhaps he had himself thought it advisable not to 
make his visits frequent, or perhaps he did not care 
to stand side by side with Count d' Aurillac, who was 
as constantly with Agnes as he was permitted to be ; 
at any rate, he clearly thought no excuse was neces- 
sary for his absence, as none was ever proffered. 

He was a tall, slight, well-built man with grey 
hair, a short, stiff, white moustache, a thin, white, 
face, hard features, pale blue eyes, a large nose, thin 
lips, and teeth which told a tale of smoke. He had 
been in the army, and still retained a straight, upright, 
military appearance. He looked a gentleman, and he 
was one, yet there was something chilling in his low 
respectful bow, as he handed Adrienne a magnificent 
bouquet and ventured to press his hard moustache on 
the tips of her gloved fingers, — something that would 
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have made most girls feel their heart sink if they 
knew that with that man the whole of their bright 
joyous youth was to be spent. Yet Adrienne felt 
nothing of this. She looked at and admired the 
flowers, the donor never caused her a thought; he 
might have been yoimg and handsome like L^on 
d'Aurillae, and perhaps she would have troubled 
herself as little. She had only had one fear, and that 
was that she might feel dull; but if Agnes really 
went soon to Falloux and they returned to Paris 
together, she might get through a few weeks well 
enough ; studying English would be a great pastime. 
Besides, it may have been that the magnificent 
diamonds with which she had been presented by the 
Marquis, and which she now wore, may have so 
dazzled her eyes as to hide the hard dry expression 
of her affianced husband, and reflected a halo round 
his grey hairs which prevented the disparity in their 
age being visible. Adrienne was but seventeen, and 
knew nothing of love or the world, therefore she may 
be forgiven if she felt happy and contented with her 
fate. 

* It is worth while to get married if for nothing 
more than the loads of presents one gets,' she said to 
Henri, as together they were looking over some that 
had just been received. 

* A few thousand francs would do the same for 
you,' was her cousin's reply. 

*No, indeed, it would not. That would malte all the 
difference. It is the pleasure of receiving presents I 
enjoy, not the pleasure of merely possessing them. 
I like giving also ; I am not quite sure which is the 
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nicest. Perhaps to get a present is better than giving 



one.* 




Henri laughed at Adrienne's naive way of 
arguing, and suggested her giving him something, in 
order by the trial positively to ascertain which she 
did like best. 

The civil and religious ceremonies were both 
over ; the dinner, which lasted several hours, was at 
last finished, and it now only remained for the newly- 
married couples to bid adieu to their home and their 
friends, and leave, Agnes and her husband for their 
house in the Champs Elysees, and Adrienne and the 
Marquis de Falloux a short distance by carriage on 
their journey south, which would be continued by 
train the following day. 

The days were short, and it was already dark 
before they rose from the table. Then the last words 
even in their case seemed to have no end, till at last 
General de Motteville caused a little more haste. 
There was to be a ball in the evening, at which it 
had been decided both brides should assist, but this 
was found inconvenient for Adrienne, with even a 
short journey before her, so the idea was given up 
for both ; but that was no reason why the prepara- 
tions should be postponed, and Madame de Motteville 
urged her brother-in-law to get Adrienne oS, and 
Agnes soon followed. M. de Motteville and Henri 
felt a blank when they were gone, and perhaps a 
something more when they saw the young wife of 
seven teenJeaning on the old man's arm into whose 
keeping she had given over her future. The eyes of 
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father and son met, — ^they understood eacli other well, 
they knew they both felt and feared alike. 

For Agnes no feelings but hopeful ones were 
entertained. She was marrying a man of good 
fortune, good position, youngj^^handsome, and above 
all upright, honourable, and gentlemanly. She had 
seen enough of him to like him, and they began 
their life without one seeming drawback ; surely this 
was enough for the ambitious mother, the loving 
father and brother, all to be satisfied. For days 
and weeks and months they lived on a careless, 
happy existence, the sterner realities of life never 
once presenting themselves. It was the gay season 
in Paris, and they entered into it with all the light- 
heartedness of youth. It was a succession of balls 
and feies^ many given especially in honour to the 
young bride. She was admired by every one and 
sought after by all. Mme de Motteville almost re- 
gretted she had not another daughter to marry, 
everything with Agnes having turned out so suc- 
cessfully and agreeably, even though Count d'Au- 
rillac was not the millionnaire the Marquis de Falloux 
was. Moreover, this point was not fretting her as 
it did for the moment preceding her child's mar- 
liage. Then she had to witness the results of the 
more excessive wealth, whereas since that period it 
had not annoyed her, not having been under its 
visible influence ; and no matter what the vexation 
may be, no matter how thoroughly we may be aware 
of its existence, it is not half so worrying if unseen 
as when conatantly before our eyes. When not 
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actually present the irritation it produces gradually 
subsides. The envious or jealous feeling it excites 
slumbers, and peace is regained. 

Letters were received from Adrienne very soon 
after her arrival in her new home. She wrote cheer- 
fully enough, and seemed contented with her lot. It 
is t^ue, there were no glowing descriptions of her 
happiness, — no descriptions at all, in fact, — ^but she 
seemed interested in her occupations, which con- 
sisted wholly and entirely in reading English, and 
romping, and playing tricks with a dog, Moses by 
name, and on whom it would appear she expended 
the best affections of her heart. 

One day, however. General de Motteville received 
a letter asking him to Falloux. Adrienne wrote that 
she desired much to see him. She had hoped to have 
gone to Paris for Easter, but as that did not appear 
probable, would he go to her ? 

Now, the General was an old soldier, and as such 
did not contemplate a journey right through France 
at such a season with any degree of satisfaction, so 
he wrote a letter, kind enough, but excusing himself 
from going on account of business, which he said 
would detain him in Paris for some time, but later 
he would go to Falloux with great pleasure, and so on. 

About a week or ten days after the despatch of 
this letter Henri de Motteville paid his uncle a visit. 

^I am afraid I am somewhat early, sir,* said 
Henri, on entering the pretty little sitting-room in 
the entresol of one of the fine houses in the Rue de 
Rivoli. His uncle wore a showy, but warm dress- 
ing-gown, a braided velvet cap on his head, and his 
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feet in fiir slippers. A good fire was burning, and 
the pale January sun shining, as brightly as it could, 
into the room. The General was reading the morn- 
ing papers, and a cup of chocolate was on a small 
round table beside him. 

* Not the least, Henri ; always glad to see you. 
It^s a fine morning, but very cold.' 

* Not in here, sir ; this room is like an oven.' 

* Ah, your young blood keeps you warm. How 
is your father ? ' 

* Quite well, sir, thank you. He and my mother 
both desired their remembrances ; they wish you to 
join them this evening at the opera, if you feel dis- 
posed.' 

*Too cold, too cold, Henri, for such things. I 
don^t know how my brother manages to commit such 
follies with impunity, but I cannot. To sit in a 
theatre for three or four hours which is like — what 
you describe this room to be — an oven, and then to 
go out into the bitter night air, is not intended for 
people of my age ; but thank your mother, Henri. 
I know she thought to please me in asking me, but 
I find it bad enough to get home after dinner in this 
weather. I only last week refused to go to the 
Chateau de Falloux, because I could not possibly 
take the journey. Why, the whole country is covered 
with snow.' 

* It is a pity, sir, you could not manage to go and 
see Adrienne, and how she is getting on.' 

* It is not to be done, and she does not want me ; 
«he is as happy as the day is long.^ 

* Do you think so ? ' 
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The General 'looked up at liis nephew. The tone 
of his voice struck him as peculiar, but he merely 
answered, * I do.' 

Henri de Motteville had sought his imcle on pur- 
pose because of a letter his father had received from 
Adrienne. She had said little in it, yet clearly there 
was a yearning for some of her own to be near her. 
She told M. de Motteville she had asked her father 
to go to her, but he was prevented by business, 
and therefore she now asked him to go ; but if he 
could not, would Henri? In short, she evidently 
wanted some one of her own. When Madame de 
Motteville read the letter, she saw with a woman's 
instinct that the tone was not a happy one. Without 
saying a word, Adrienne was feeling less satisfied — to 
put it as softly as possible — ^but she remarked to her 
husband it was childish folly, and that Adrienne 
must learn to pass a few months in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of a country life without fretting after gaiety 
which perhaps her husband did not care to enter 
into. 

' I don't think she is pining after gaiety,' replied 
M. de Motteville. ' I wish Charles could have gone ; 
but I suppose he won't, — it is not that he can't. 
I might run down there for a couple days. If I 
started at night, I should get there the following 
afternoon.^ 

* You must be out of your mind to think of such 
a tiling. I certainly shall not dream of your going.* 

If Madame could not dream of it, decidedly Mon- 
sieur dared not go. He knew that without pondering 
over the matter, so he dismissed the idea from his 
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mind. The next best thing to do was to send Henri, 
for the thought of leaving the poor girl without any- 
one going near her was equally impossible to his 
mind. So the father and son laid their heads to- 
gether, and came to the decision that, if the General 
could not be induced to go, Henri should ; and with 
the object in view of trying to persuade his uncle to 
undertake the journey, he paid him an early visit the 
following morning. 

* Don't forget to ask him to come to the opera 
to-night, — ^it will put him in a good humour to be- 
gin with,* was M. de Motteville's last injunction to 
his son, knowing that generally his brother was ex- 
tremely delighted with such an invitation ; but as we 
have seen, the bitter January weather made him 
proof against all the attractions, even of a famous 
ballet-dancer then starring it in Paris. 

* Well, uncle, I wish all the same you would go 
and see Adrienne. If you will I will go with* 
you, that is, if I can be of the least use to you on the 
journey.' 

* Unless you can take summer weather with you, 
I don't see of what use you could be, Henri, still I 
thank you all the same. But why are you so anxious 
about my going ? ' 

* Because my father has had a letter from my 
cousin.' 

'Nothing wrong, I hope, eh?' the General asked, 
looking slightly imeasy. 

' Nothing at all, sir, as far as I know. If she 
were ill, she would probably have said so ; but I do 
not think she is happy.' 
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* Bah, nonsense ! Happy ! I suppose you mean 
she is not in love with her husband ? So much the 
better; she won't weary him with her aflfection. But 
if a woman, circumstanced as she is, cannot be happy, 
then she does not deserve to be. Let her do her 
duty, and she will be happy enough.' 

* True, sir, it is a great step towards it, but what 
I said was entirely on my own authority. Adrienne 
does not write a syllable that would lead one to sup- 
pose her unhappy, but it does not seem natural that 
she should be longing for some of her own relations 
within a few months of her marriage.' 

* And it is not right, and consequently she ought 
not to be indulged in her whims.' 

* Then you decide on not going, uncle ? ' 

* Certainly. On principle I would not go.^ 

The General was delighted he had got up so good 
an excuse. Now he could tell his brother, as a mat- 
ter of right, he thought he ought not to accept Adri- 
enne's invitation ; and now he came to think of it, 
the Marquis had not asked him, so how could he, in 
any case, go ? He asked this of his nephew. 

' Do you think a wife has no power to give an 
invitation without it being endorsed by her husband 
— and to her own nearest relations ? ' 

' I don't think a wife has the right to do anjrthing 
of her own accord — and I never did.' 

* It is well my father thinks differently,' said 
Henri. 

' Perhaps he agrees with me more than you 
imagine.' 

* Well, if he do, sir, it is more than my mother 
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would,' said Henri, laughing. * But I was thinking, 
uncle, of going to Falloux myself. Adrienne wrote 
to my &tlier to ask him to go, finding business pre- 
vented you, and if he could not, if I would. Now, it 
seems to me, unless you see anything decidedly ob- 
jectionable in my doing so, that it would only be 
kind in some one going, if but for a couple of 
days.' 

* Ugh ! go if you choose, if you don't mind 
doing so without an invitation.' 

' But I consider Adrienne's request sufficient.' 
' I don't.' 

* Well, we won't argue that point,' said Henri, 
a little irritated. ' I will take care not to force my- 
self where I am not wanted. I can leave the house 
at once if I find I do not receive a welcome from the 
Marquis.' 

* If you do go, you had better tell Adrienne the 
same thing I did, that business prevented my taking 
the journey at present.' 

' Why did you not say that the Marquis had not 
invited you ? ' 

* Because he has given me an invitation to go 
there whenever I like.' 

* But to be quite valid, it ought to have been re- 
newed when he married. Had he married any one 
else but your daughter you would have considered 
it necessary.' 

* I am not sure that I should.' 

'Really, uncle, one would imagine you thought 
women mere puppets, and to be treated as such.' 
' No, Henri, they talk too much for that ; it 
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would be a mercy sometimes for their husbaiids if 
they were puppets only. When do you go ? * 

' Very shortly ; but I will, of course, see you 
first.' 

And Henri took leave of the General. 



CHAPTER V. 

The CliS.teau de Falloux was situated some five 
and twenty miles from Marseilles to the north-east, 
but well sheltered from the bitter searching mistral, 
thus rendering that part of the country, so far as 
climate went, a charming residence for nine months 
in the year. The house, a fine building, between 
two and three hundred years old, was one of those 
places foreigners when in the neighbourhood thought 
it necessary to go and see ; and well worth the trouble 
it was, both on account of the views obtained from 
an upper terrace walk, which backed the house, and 
also the interior of the buildingw itself, which was 
fine and contained some good pictures, as well as 
some carving in stone and wood of the fourteenth 
century, taken from an old monastery within a few 
miles of the Chateau, of which not even any ruins 
now remain. 

The house was approached by a long avenue of 
plane trees; at the end of it were some shabby 
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wooden gates, large, heavy, and unsightly, which 
took all the strength the old porter could put into 
his arms to open. They gave one the idea of being 
opened only on rare occasions; and when once 
through them, an uncomfortable sensation took pos- 
session of one on seeing them reclosed, it looked so 
gloomy within the great square court into which 
every one was compelled to enter before gaining ac- 
cess to the house. The stones it was paved with 
were large and round, a gutter went down the centre, 
with which the carriage wheels were constantly 
jolted, half shaking the inmates to pieces before they 
could reach the house door, — a door small and in- 
significant for such a place, more like a back en- 
trance than the principal one. A jointed wire with 
a pear-shaped brass handle announced by its appear- 
ance a bell, and this had to be pulled more than once 
before any one answered the summons. All these 
disagreeables struck every one on their first visit to 
Falloux, whether as an invited guest or mere sight- 
seer. There was something so ungenial, unhomely 
in it all, no wonder if Adrienne's heart sank a little 
when she first arrived ; no wonder if her hopes and 
anticipations were chilled, — it was enough to wither 
them altogether ; but she was young, and hope is then 
so tenacious of life, that it takes more than appear- 
ances to stifle it. 

The interior was a little better, and in winter, 
with plenty of fire and light, might be made to look 
really comfortable, but these were both wanting as a 
rule. There was no hall, a want an Englishman 
would feel at once in a large country house, but they 
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are rarely seen in French chateaux. A vestibule, 
out of whicli ran a small room on either side, a 
marble staircase in the centre, facing the door, and 
leading up to the principal rooms. On the ground 
floor were the dining-room and the Marquis' own 
rooms, a billiard-room, and one or two small rooms 
used principally as store-rooms. The servants' offices 
were beyond these, and the stables and outhouses 
adjoining them formed a complete square, the 
stables occupying the side that faced the Marquis* 
rooms. 

Up the marble stairs were the apartments the 
pubKc, when a request was made, were admitted to 
see. A suite of reception-rooms, leading one into 
the other, two hung with pictui^es, two with tapestry, 
and the long room, called the ball-room, at the end 
of all, was decorated with white and gold mouldings 
and a Kght paper, the only cheerful-looking one in 
the house. These rooms occupied two sides of the 
square, — ^they were very cold at any season of the 
year, and you felt a chill come over you on entering 
them, and a relief at coming away. On the same 
floor, but occupying another side, were the apart- 
ments prepared for the young Marquise de Falloux. 
They consisted of three rooms, — a bed-room, dressing- 
room, and boudoir ; a staircase led direct from these 
rooms to those belonging to Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux, the Marquis^ sister. 

'When Adrienne first arrived at Falloux she had 
forgotten altogether the existence of this maiden 
sister, on whom she had been recommended by the 
Archbishop to Ml back in all difficulties, and seek. 
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were guests arrived to be entertained at a dinner or 
about to pay a formal visit, or anything, in short, 
but what they were, — a husband bringing his young 
wife home for the first time. Adrienne had little 
time for more than to think * how horrid it all was/ 
— she was too cold and tired for state and ceremony — 
when her new sister turned lound, and walking up 
to her, stopped at about two ^-aids from her, and 
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made a very slow and very low curtsey, then turning 
to lier bother she said, 

* I welcome you home, brother. I hope you have 
had a pleasant and not over- fatiguing journey ; and 
you, Madame la Marquise,' she continued, turning 
towards poor Adrienne, who began to think she must 
be in a dream, or suddenly transported to a stage, 
where she was placed to perform a part of which she 
was totally ignorant, ' I welcome you, also, and I 
trust you will be a dutiful and submissive wife to my 
brother/ 

There was silence after this. Adrienne did not 
know what to reply, yet she wished to say some- 
thing. She could not thank her, as it occurred to her 
she had nothing to thank her for. The Marquis was 
standing bolt upright beside her, Mademoiselle de 
Falloux on the same spot where she had bowed her 
welcome. At last Adrienne said, 

*I should like to take my things off,* and she 
looked up and down the room, and through to the 
others, which were all, with the exception of the ball- 
room, thrown open, and lighted for the occasion. 
'Is my room near here?^ she ventured to add, 
turning instinctively to her sister-in-law, feeling per- 
fectly sure she had arranged everything, and chosen 
and allotted hers. 

* Will you npt repose yourself a little here? The 
servants may not, perhaps, quite have finished light- 
ing up your rooms,' and as the sister spoke, the 
brother placed a chair for his wife. 

Adrienne sat down, not feeling the courage to 
oppose the request, but after a few minutes she again 
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ventured a remark : * I hope they are not lightings 
up my room like this ; I would much rather they 
did not. If I have a good fire in it, I don't care for 
candles.* 

'Fires are not healthy, Madame. I gave no 
orders for fires in your rooms.' 

* Oh, thank you, in one of them will be enough. 
I am very cold.' 

* Cold ! ' almost screamed Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux, repeating the word after Adrienne ; * why, this 
room is extremely warm. It is exposed to the sxrb. 
almost the whole day.' 

*Is it? still it feels very cold, I think.' And 
Adrienne drew her cashmere shawl more closely 
around her. 

' I think, Adele, if you would kindly order a fire 
in the room of Madame la Marquise, it would be 
well. The drive from Marseilles was rather chilly.' 

* Oh, cer-tain-ly, brother, if you wish Madame to 
be indulged with fires, but it is an extremely bad habit 
to acquire, and one young people should not be al- 
lowed to give way to.' 

With this remonstrance Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux left the room to do her brother's bidding, then 
Adrienne turned to her husband. ' Don't you always 
have fires here ? ' she asked. * These rooms are so 
big, they must want very large fires to warm them.' 

* My sister disapproves of fires, so I have learnt 
to do without them ; and these rooms are only used 
on certain occasions. They are seldom opened in the 
winter, unless we have company, and that is very 
rare.' 
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' No wonder they are cold, then ; they must be 
damp, too.' 

The Marquis made no reply. Presently Adri- 
enne said, 'Are we going to have dinner ? ' 

The poor child was evidently wanting the creature 
comf(Hi» of life : cold and hungry, and yet no fire, 
and perhaps no food ; not a cheerful state of things 
in any case, and especially in hers. 

* My sister has no doubt ordered it ; when she re- 
turns I will ask her at what hour she desired it to be 
ready.' Then, after another pause, he added, * You 
will find my sister a most thoughtful person. She 
is very clever, and in consequence has some peculiar 
notions, but they are all wise and good. I am sure 
you will never err if you follow her advice ; besides, 
she likes it being asked, and at all times gives it 
freely.' 

* Oh, I shall not trouble her,' said Adrienne, and 
inwardly added, ' I hope she won't trouble me.' 

Mademoiselle de Falloux was five years her 
brother's senior, being 'sixty-three years of age, tall 
and thin, like him, and with the same hard features ; 
she wore spectacles, and always dressed in black or 
grey. She had none of the weaknesses of her sex, 
capable of fatigue to any extent, bore any weather, 
either extreme heat or extreme cold, with indiffer- 
ence. Fear in every shape was imknown to her, 
and she had no sympathy for any one who showed 
the least symptom of it, no matter how serious the 
cause. She was as strong in mind as in body ; proof 
against any infirmities of the fiesh, she could ndt 
tolerate them in others. Accustomed from her youth 
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upwards to order and never to obey, she had grown, 
as she advanced in years, overbearing and tyranni- 
cal. She had brought her brother to dread her dis- 
pleasure, because when opposed she could make him 
so excessively uncomfortable ; for peace' sake and his 
own ease, he had let her have her own way, and 
where she once got in the wedge she never let it 
loosen. Not a servant in the house or out of it but 
hated her and feared her, as a natural consequence 
with that class ; besides, in this instance they knew 
her to be all-powerful. She was a most imlovely 
person, and one with whom few coidd feel at ease. 
Always ceremonious, so intolerably courteous whilst 
her lips would give utterance to the most sharp and 
cutting words. Trampling on feeling in the most 
polite manner, curtseying to the ground, whilst per- 
haps crushing out every chance of peace or happiness 
from those on whom she lavished empty Ailsome 
ceremonials. To the poor she was an ever constant 
terror. If, from excessive want, they were induced to 
ask for charity, she would deliver a stem lecture • to 
them, recommending honesty, sobriety, and thrifti- 
ness ; if the case was an urgent one, she promised to 
have a mass offered up for their temporal as well as 
their spiritual welfare. Where young children 
abounded and poverty as well, she dealt out hard 
and perhaps wholesome, but not at all palatable, ad- 
vice about the impropriety of having offspring under 
such adverse circumstances ; and would send the 
parent and hungry children off with a sou, desiring 
them to come no more, but to work. 

It was with a very different feeling the news of 
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the Marquis's intended marriage was received in the 
neighbourhood to what it was in the house, or rather 
by his sister, as the servants rejoiced at the prospect 
of having another mistress as much as the poor, and 
even the well-to-do peasantry did, at the hope of 
finding some one who would feel sympathy for them, 
in either their joys or sorrows. 

If ever in life Mademoiselle de Falloux were to 
be pitied, it was on the occasion when, after a visit 
from General de Motteville, her brother informed her 
he was about to take unto himself a wife. For a 
moment the poor lady was incapable of making any 
observation, then she began to think she must have 
misunderstood what was said to her, and she asked 
almost mildly what it was the Marquis was about to do. 

' Marry. Marry Mademoiselle Adricnne de Mot- 
teville, the General's daughter.' 

There was no mistake this time, — the Marquis 
spoke both slowly and distinctly. It was not with- 
out a great deal of preparation that the Marquis had 
brought himself to communicate this piece of intelli- 
gence to his sister, with a proper degree of firmness 
and calmness. He knew so well what she could be 
when anything arose that did not coincide with her 
views, whether trifling or important; and ha^4ng 
screwed himself up to the required pitch to enable 
him to bear with indifference all she might say, he 
determined to answer boldly and without wavering 
one hair's breadth in his projects, all she might ask 
or propose. There was quite enough of her pwn 
nature and disposition in him to make hirii no bad 
match for her when the occasion required it. 
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* You are going to be married P And to General 
de Motteville's daughter ? I surely cannot iear you 
aright. Why, she is a mere child — still at school/ 

* Still at school, yes ; a mere child, no. She is 
seventeen, and will be nearly eighteen before she be- 
comes the Marquise de Falloux/ 

* And you are nearly sixty.* 

* Granted.* And the Marquis looked up, as much 
as to say, * and what of that P * 

Mademoiselle de Falloux drew up her head, 
stretched out her long neck, and readjusted her 
spectacles, as if she could not see very distinctly. 

* You are mad ! * She spoke very slowly and de- 
liberately. * Mad — or blind, or perhaps both. I can 
only hope before the time arrives your eyes will be 
opened or your intellect cleared. And did General 
de Motteville propose this most monstrous idea to 
you?* 

* Partly, and partly our old friend the Archbishop.* 

* What ! Monseigneur Dumont ? * 

* Precisely.* 

* Then. I suppose there is some great and good 
reason, which you think fit to keep from me P * 

* There may be, but if so, I do not know it my- 
self It is true the disparity in our ages is great, 
but I shall not be the first who has run the risk of 
marrying a wife young enough for my son — ^if I had 
one ; not having one, an heir to the name and 
fortime is very desirable.' 

' There is not the slightest necessity for entering 
into such a subject with me. I decline to discuss 
such a question, and I must request you will never 
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renew it in my presence, but remember what is due 
to a lady, and that lady your sister ; but I must add, 
if that be your object in marrying, it is a pity you 
did not think of it sooner/ 

* May be it is. But the reason I have made my 
intentions known to you at this early stage is to ask 
you whether you desire to remain here, to continue 
to make vour home at Falloux ? * 

Perhaps this question astounded Mademoiselle de 
Falloux even more than her brother's communication 
had done. The notion of her leaving Falloux enter- 
ing her brother's head was as amazing as tlie idea of 
his marriage. 

* Bemain here ? Certainly ! I shall remain here. 
Pray, what woidd you do without me? A pretty 
menage it would be with a child at the head of the 
house, and you, I suppose, a plaything in her hands. 
Besides, my home is here ; but that is not the point. 
No, for the honour, and I may add the respectability, 
of the family, I shall stay ; and if you do marry this 
girl, I will endeavour to mould her, so as to fill her 
station with as much decency and decorum as it is pos- 
sible to make one, ignorant, of course, of everything.' 

* She was educated at the Sacre Coeur at Mont- 
pellier. 1 thought you entertained a very high 
opinion of the Superior there ? ' 

The Marquis said this with a slight touch of dry 
humour, as much as it was possible for him to put 
into anything! He gave a quick side glance at his 
sister as he spoke, but she took no notice of either 
his words or his looks, and remained silent some 
minutes. 
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* To think of our great family having such a fall ! ' 
she exclaimed presently, as if only now the whole 
force of the truth had burst upon her. * To think 
that the head of the noble House of de Falloux 
should, at the age of sixty, so far forget all that is 
due to his race as to contract an alliance with a child 
of seventeen, with neither rank nor fortune. Oh, it 
is very, very terrible ! ' 

*I flatter myself Mademoiselle de Motteville 
will, as my wife, have both sufficient rank and 
fortune without bringing either with her. But, my 
dear sister, the matter is so settled, and therefore I 
think we only waste time in bandying words on the 
subject. The only point I desired to be made ac- 
quainted with was, in reference to your wishes. I 
now know them, and that is sufficient. I will let 
you know, as soon as I am aware of it, the period of 
my marriage, and I am fully convinced all necessary 
preparation for the reception of my wife will be made.' 

The Marquis never again alluded to the subject 
with his sister. He wrote to her from Paris a month 
before the marriage, telling her the day she might 
expect him and his bride, whose reception we have 
seen she did not make very warm. 

Adrienne, however, was resolved not to allow 
Mademoiselle de Falloux's manner to annoy her. 
She determined to keep aloof from her as much as 
possible, and, if need be, try and get rid of her. 
Luckily Adrienne was little aware what sort of 
person she had to deal with, or she would not have 
enjoyed the few hours of consolitary thought she did, 
after her first interview with her husband's sister. 
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Hungry, cold, and tired of waiting, Adrienne 
suggested that the Marquis should ring, and ascer- 
tain if her room were ready, as Mademoiselle do 
Falloux had not yet returned, and the chance of 
getting out of the grand rooms into a little warmth, 
to say nothing of dinner also, depended on that 
lady's movements, will, and pleasure, apparently. 

For a moment the Marquis hesitated; however, 
ho rang at last. The truth was, he did not wish to 
rouse his sister's temper. He saw the humour she 
was in, and he knew how much worse she could be. 

* If you can tell me the way,' said Adrienne, see- 
ing her husband's hesitation, * I will go to my room,' 
and she rose from her chair as she spoke. 

* No, no ; wait a minute, and my sister or some 
one will bo liere to show you the way, — ^the passages 
are long and dark.' 

Adrienne thought they might have been lighted, 
and that the Marquis might himself have shown her 
the way, but she said nothing. Presently the man who 
had announced them appeared in answer to the bell. 

* Inquire if Madame la Marquise's rooms are 
ready,' said the Marquis. 

*0h, send my maid to me, if you please,' said 
Adrienne. 

When the servant had closed the door, slio con- 
tinued, * If Lucile come I shall manage very well, 
and need not trouble vour sister.' 

After a few minutes' silence, so excessive that it 
was almost painful, the Marquis broke it, saying, 
'I hope, Adrienne, your presence will make this 
house more cheerful.' 
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This was the first time he had ever addressed hsr 
l)y her Christian name, and his tone was less hard 
and ceremonious. Adrienne was in the humour to 
accept the smallest show of kindness with gratitude, 
and so more than met it half-way. 

* Oh yes, I hope so ; and I am sure I shall be 
very happy, and like your sister when once I know 
her, and when I get accustomed to — oh, here is 
Lucile. I will go now.' 

And so passed the first evening in her new home. 
Enough to have daunted her hopes and crushed out 
every prospect of happiness, but she made excuses 
for everything. She pitied Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux ; she thought it must have been so excessively 
dreary for her to have been living alone, and such a 
sad fancy to have imbibed, that shivering with cold 
was more healthy than having fires. However, some 
people were odd on those points. She remembered 
one of the nuns at the convent thinking washing in 
warm water very unhealthy, and another washing 
at all was destructive to the constitution, and Adri- 
enne fell asleep wondering whether Mademoiselle de 
Falloux had the same antipathy to water that she 
had to fire. 

The succeeding days passed quietly by. Adrienne 
soon discovered she was not expected to interfere in 
any household arrangement. This she in no way 
resented; on the contrary, she felt she owed her 
sister-in-law something for saving her the worry 
and bother of housekeeping, especially ordering din- 
ner and keeping accounts. She found for the mo- 
ment occupation enough in arranging her rooms 
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according to her fancy, and Lucile, a bright cheery 
girl, but a few years older than her mistress, was 
some one for her to speak to and considt. The 
novelty of her position was what reconciled her to it, 

Lucile took care Adrienne never had to complain 
of cold, and in other trifling matters ministered to 
her comfort. 

Then books were sent for from Marseilles, — some 
English works. Adrienne thought she could never 
be dull whilst she still had the power of improving 
herself in English, so she read steadily enough for a 
while, and did make great progress, and the days 
passed quietly by; then, however, she began to 
weary of studying alone, and wished it were possible 
to have some one who would enter into the occupa- 
tion with her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The days passed quietly by ; yes, far too quietly, 
Adrienne began to find out. After wondering what 
she should do, and how she could make this studying 
English less irksome than she now felt it, she de- 
termined to write to her grandfather and tell him 
she longed to know him, and that the dearest wish 
of her heart was to pay him a visit ; that she was 
studying English in order to speak it perfectly, and 
then to ask him if it would be feasible for him to 
send over an English servant to her. 

But this was not an easy request to fulfil. Mr 
Trevor, in his far-away Devonshire home, was per- 
plexed as to how he could send a servant from there 
to the South of France. He told her this, and then 
he said how her afiection and interest in him was 
giving him fresh life, how he also longed to see her, 
and know her ; and he told her that as he wrote 
joyful tears dimmed his eyes at the thought of one 
day soon pressing her in his arms. 
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This letter gave Adrienne fresh impetus in her 
studies. She devoted herself again with energy to 
reading, resolving to be as far English as it was pos- 
sible for her to make herself, in the language at any 
rate. 

She drove out daily in the afternoon for a couple 
of hours. This was a penance rather than a pleasure. 
She knew every avenue and road in the neighbour- 
hood, and never saw anything either to interest or 
amuse her. She determined at last to give it up ; and 
when one morning the Marquis asked her, as usual, 
if the carriage should be ready at the customary 
hour, she declined going out. Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux remarked, 

* I hope you do not intend to give up taking 
exercise : it is very needful to every one, and if I 
may be permitted to say so, I think you sit still a 
great deal too much. I do not wish to interfere 
in any of your arrangements, but it does seem to 
me that it would be better if you employed your 
time more profitably than poring over books all 
day long.* 

* Why, I have nothing to do. Why should I not 
study English, or anything else that will give me 
occupation ? ' 

*The de Falloux never spoke English. They 
are a race we have ever held in mistrust. And I 
hope — ^though some of us may commit follies — we 
shall never be guilty of so far forgetting our de- 
scent, as to learn the language of a people who 
must for ever be our enemies.' 

The Marquis looked up at his sister and said, 
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' Are you not aware, Addle, that Madame de Motte- 
viUe waa an English woman P ' 

' Perfectly so. But I do not see in what way 
that has to do with the case in point. Her daughter 
is note a de Falloux, and as such ought to cast aside 
any English ideas or tastes, that may unhappUy 
have been bom in her.' 

* I hope you do not think so too/ said Adrienne, 
looking up at her husband, and speaking in a Toice 
not over-steady. 

* No, no ; my sister carries her prejudices too far.* 

* I am surprised at you, brother, surprised ! And 
I must certainly request, Madame, you will not 
allow any of our respected Mends and neighbours 
to learn that you have the misfortune to have Eng- 
lish blood in your veins.' 

Adrienne made no reply, but from that moment 
she took a decided dislike to her sister-in-law. She 
was too young to have treated her as any woman 
ten years her senior would, or even one somewhat 
acquainted with the world's ways. She was awed by 
the commanding tone and manner of Mademoiselle 
de Falloux, and wished with all her heart she would 
leave the house and seek a home elsewhere. Her 
husband also was diflferent when his sister was present. 
Any wish Adrienne expressed was instantly gratified. 
He indulged her in the merest trifles, though always 
in a cold and formal manner ; but if she proposed or 
suggested anything in Mademoiselle de Falloux's 
presence, then, though she received no direct refiisal, 
neither was assent expressed. 

When breakfast was over, where this little discus- 
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sion hod taken place^ Adrienne, as was her habit, re- 
tired to her own rooms, where she generally remained 
undisturbed till two o'clock, writing letters, singings 
and always giving ample time to her English ; but 
she had hardly been a quarter of an hour by herself 
when Lucile came to inform her, Mademoiselle de 
Falloux was waiting, desiring to speak with her. 
Adrienne instantly closed her writing-case, and 
begged she would come in. She came, looking stiff, 
stem, and offended. She made a low curtsey, but 
did not speak. 

* You want me. Mademoiselle de Falloux ? ^ said 
Adrienne in a questioning tone. 

' May I be permitted to take a seat ? ' 

* Oh, certainly.* 

* T have thought,' began Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux, after seating herself very deliberately, and ar- 
ranging her dress till every fold was in its proper 
place, * I have thought that I am not ftdfilling my 
duty towards you — ^my brother^s wife — as I am bound 
to do, and that I shall better fulfil it if, instead of 
leaving you to pass your days so much alone, I re- 
main near you, and endeavour to teach you some of 
those useful employments you seem so totally ignor- 
ant of.' 

* It is very kind of you, and I am very much 
obliged to you, but T should be so sorry to — ' 

* Pray spare yourself any thanks ; what I do I 
do from duty, and that never requires acknowledg- 
ment. I was very shocked this morning, more than 
shocked — ^my pride was hurt, but I am quite sure I 
said enough for you to desist for ever from studying 
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English. In order to divert your mind a little, I 
would suggest your reading some books whieli I have 
sent for to our good cur^, — I will give them to you as 
soon as they come. I also think it woidd be to your 
advantage if you worked a little ; I never see you so 
occupied. I will teach you knitting, a most agreeable 
and useful work, then you need never be idle, as it 
can be taken up at any moment. I have brought the 
necessary things with me, so we can begin at once, 
if you please.* 

Here Mademoiselle de Falloux drew out some 
balls of course blue worsted, and a packet of knitting 
needles. 

* Oh, I don't like knitting, thank you, and I have 
a letter to write,' replied Adrienne, now fuUy under- 
standing that Mademoiselle de Falloux intended to 
remain where she was, and at once begin to do her 
duty by destroying the little peace and pleasure 
Adrienne had hitherto secured for herself. 

* You write too many letters. It is not good for 
one so young to waste time on such frivolities.* 

* But there is nothing frivolous in — ' 

* There, hold the needles so ; and this is how the 
stitch is made — now, do that to the end.* 

Adrienne did as she was told. Naturally of a 
yielding disposition, she was not likely to resist 
Mademoiselle de Falloux at the present stage of af- 
fairs, whose manner and tone seemed to command 
obedience. It was a long, weary, wretched morning 
to the poor girl. For three hours Mademoiselle de 
Falloux sat there, and only left at last because some 
one called to see her about the purchase of a cow 
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she was anxious to get rid of. No sooner was she 
left alone than Adrienne dressed and went out. She 
felt she must breathe the fresh air, and shake off, if 
possible, the dull miserable feeling the lecture and 
knitting-lesson had produced. In order to avoid her 
sister-in-law, she took care to ascertain which direc- 
tion she had taken, knowing she had left the house, 
and herself took the contrary. To do so she had to 
go by the stables. Whilst passing she stopped a 
moment, and looked in at the horses. Jerome, the 
old coachman, who had been upwards of thirty years 
with the Marquis, asked her to go in and see them 
all, — ^they were quiet, and worth looking at, if she 
liked horses. 

Adrienne, glad enough of anything for a change, 
walked boldly up to one of the horses, a fine animal, 
stroked his well-arched neck, and for a moment laid 
her cheek against his smooth glossy coat. 

*He woidd carry you, Madame, if you like to 
mount him,' said the man. 

* Oh, I shoidd like it so much, but I cannot ride, 
Jerome.' 

* The Marquis is a first-rate horseman ; he would 
soon teach you, Madame.' 

* I will see about it,' said Adrienne, resolving to 
ask her husband the first time she saw him alone. 

As Adrienne was leaving the court- yard some- 
thing large and soft ran up against her. She looked 
roimd and saw a quaint-looking dog, quite black, 
very long curly hair, and his head so covered, that it 
was difficidt to see either eyes or nose. He was large, 
about the size of a small sheep. 
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* What is that ? * asked Adrienne. 

' That is Moses, Madame. A very intelligent dog 
indeed, but rather queer-tempered/ 

* I have never seen him before/ 

' No; he has been away for a couple of days, and 
he was sulky before that, and then he never shows 
himself; besides,^ I do not think he ever goes near the 
house/ 

* Where has he been ? ' 

* Oh, somewhere about. Toulon, perhaps, as they 
had a review there a few days ago, and Moses is very 
fond of sights.' 

* You are not in earnest, Jerome, are you ? ' asked 
Adrienne, at the same time stooping down to the dog. 

* Don't touch him, Madame ! ^ exclaimed Jerdme 
hastily ; * he is not to be depended on, till he knows 
you. Oh yes, I am quite in earnest ; Moses woidd 
have gone to Paris to have seen the grand wedding, 
had it not been too fer/ 

Whilst the coachman was speaking Moses looked 
up in Adrienne^s face with a serio-comic expression ; 
his long hair fell back from his head, and you saw 
two large brown eyes. They were beautiful eyes. He 
seemed satisfied with his inspection, for he jumped 
up on Adrienne, his fore-paws nearly reaching her 
shoulders. For a moment she felt alarmed, fearing 
the dog might fly at her. Jerome called him ofi", and 
was about to drive him down, when the dog began 
to lick Adrienne's hand, and then throwing his 
head back, gave forth a prolonged sound, something 
between a howl and a bark. 

* What is the matter with him, Jerome ? ' 
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* Pure delight, Madame/ replied the man, putting 
both his hands into his trouser pockets, and laughing 
heartily, whilst he watched the dog. 

' But what is pleasing him ? ' 

* You, Madame, to be sure. Oh, he's a queer 
beast, and a knowing one. I wager now, from this 
time on, Moses will stick to you like your shadow ; 
but I'U drive him off, Madame, never fear ; he minds 
me, and I'm about the only one he does. Now, sir, 
you be off, and go and lie down in the same hole you 
came out of.' 

' No, no, Jerome; leave him alone if he likes to be 
with me. I will keep him.' 

* You don't mean in the house, Madame ? ' 

* Why not?' 

* Oh, because — well, Madame, because Mademoi- 
selle is awfully angry if she ever sees Moses nearer 
to it than he is now. And he is mischievous, I must 
admit, but then when you come to cleanliness, why, 
cleanliness is one of his greatest virtues. I never 
let him into my room up there without his wiping 
his feet, and he always rubs each paw on the mat 
just from habit, whether they are clean or dirty. I 
think, too, he fancies he ought to rub his feet on 
every mat he sees, for the other day I put one out 
here to dry, one of the boys upset a pail of water 
over it, and Moses walked up to it, snuffed at it, and 
then wiped each foot on it.' 

' I should like to see him do it, Jerome. Do you 
think he would if you fetched a mat, or piece of 
carpet ? ' 

* He's too sharp to use carpet, Madame, and per- 
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haps he would not do it out of sheer perversity. 
But if you would not mind going up these stairs, 
you can see him do it at once. The stairs are narrow 
and steep, but — ' 

^ I don't mind that, Jerdme ; I will go. Come, 
Moses.' 

* Bless her ! ' murmured old Jerome to himself. 
* It does one's heart good to see something young and 
bright about the place. I wonder how she gets on 
with that old woman up at the house ? I expect she 
hasn't an easy time of it ; but my master looks after 
her, no doubt. Who would not ? such a sweet, pretty 
young thing ! ' And he followed his mistress up 
the stairs which were little better than a ladder, but 
she ran up them as quickly as Moses, who led the 
way. 

When they reached the top Jerome remained 
on the last stair, — there was not room for him on the 
landing. He said, 

* Would you mind just pretending to wipe your 
feet, Madame ? ' 

Adrienne complied at once, then Moses, looking 
first up at her, raised one paw after the other and 
rubbed every one of them several times across the 
mat. 

*You sensible, good old dog,' exclaimed Adri- 
enne delighted, and patting his head. It was a 
rough, shaggy-looking head, but his intelligent ex- 
pression could not be surpassed by any dog living, 
and a roguish look he at times had in his eye, most 
ludicrous. 

* Is he your dog, Jerome ? ' 
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* No, Madame^ not exactly ; he is anybody's dog, 
for no one here owns him. He is called mine, how- 
ever ; he has taken more to the stables than anywhere 
else, and I won't let the lads tease him.' 

' Well, then, he shall be my dog. But how did he 
come here ? have you had him long ? ' 

'About a year, and the way we got him was 
very curious. At that time the cholera was very bad 
at Toulon and round about here, and every one that 
could, got away. The people went off by himdreds 
both roads, I mean, so many died and so many went 
up into the hills, where cholera had not shown itself, 
and never has, and I suppose never will. Well, it 
seems that a gentleman was travelling through to 
Marseilles from Toulon, and was taken ill just a 
little way from here. Of course he came up to the 
house for assistance, but it was precious little he got. 
Mademoiselle says it is not right to give relief to 
people you know nothing about, but the relief this 
poor gentleman wanted was different to that she is 
generally asked for; however, all the answer his 
servant got was, that if they drove on two or three 
miles they would come to the village of Capoul, 
and there, *at the inn, they could get brandy. I 
happened to be standing outside when this happened, 
for the porter would not open the gates, — ^he has his 
orders not to open to any one he does not know, 
and he takes precious good care to attend to them, 
or he knows Mademoiselle would soon start him off 
from this. I was so sorry to see this poor gentleman 
suffering that I told him if he would wait a mo- 
ment I would get something for him, so I ran in 
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quickly, and got some stuff we all kept by us at that 
time, in case of being seized oursdves. I made him 
drink some, and gave him some more to take with 
him ; and as I stood at the carriage giving it to him, 
this dog poked up his great head and licked my 
hand. " Ah, my firiend," said the poor gentleman, 
" you will be doing me a great service if you will 
take care of this dog for me. I have only had him 
a few weeks. I bought him at Turin, and I find it 
such trouble travelling with him, that I would will- 
ingly pay any one to take him, and now I am ill, it 
makes it worse." So I took the dog, and said I 
would try and get a home for him ; and as I was 
walking away with the beast, the gentleman's serv- 
ant came running after me with a Napoleon from 
his master.' 

* And the poor traveller, — what became of him ? ' 

* I never heard more of him, Madame. He was 
a fine, handsome young gentleman, but so ill, per- 
haps he's dead. Moses has been here ever since, 
and many is the quarrel he has got me into, for he 
has such queer ways ; yet I like the dog, and won't 
stand the people giviQg him sly kicks, not but what 
he can take good care of himself.' 

* Then, Jerome, the dog is yours, — ^he was given 
to you. Will you give him to me, and I will give 
you two Napoleons for him ? ' 

* Oh, Madame, the dog is yours,' said Jerome, 
taking off his cap ; *I do not wish to be paid for him.' 

* But if I buy him I shall then feel he is really 
mine,' said Adrienne, giving the man the two pieces 
of gold. 
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* He will learn anything/ said Jerfime ; ' he is 
quite young. I do not think he was more than two 
or three months old when I got him/ 

* Oh, we will learn all sorts of things, won't we, 
Moses ? ' said Adrienne, stooping down and caressing 
the dog. 

Whilst Jerome was relating Moses' history they 
had returned to the yard, and Adrienne was now 
prepared to continue her walk accompanied by her 
new favourite. There is a great charm in owning 
for the first time a living animal ; it is yours, over 
it you can exercise your will ; with it you are all- 
powerful, it is your own to do with as seems best ; 
you can love it and win its attachment, and if it be 
dependent on you alone for kindness and care, the 
gratification is the stronger. This pleasure, how- 
ever, is only experienced by the very yoimg : men 
or women may become attached to an animal, but 
there will not be the same delight which all must 
remember to have experienced when, as children, 
they learnt of the advent of a puppy or a kitten, 
which was to become their very own property. 

Adrienne, though no child, was young enough to 
feel childish pleasure in becoming possessed of Moses. 
He was her first pet, and she thought, moreover, he 
would afford her great amusement. Moses was quite 
the dog for any circumstances, — ^he was equal to cope 
with friend or foe, and he had a way of looking up 
when spoken to, that would have made wiser heads 
than Adrienne's believe he understood every word. 

Adrienne talked to him as they walked along, 
told him what he was to do, and how to behave, and 
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Moses seemed to listen to her foolish nonsense, till 
she found she had gone much further than she in^ 
tended, so she hastened home, not reaching it, how- 
ever, tiU it was quite dusk. This suited her admir- 
ably, for she was able to go in with her dog unseen. 
Moses waited to be invited. He had not yet, with all 
the conversation, grasped the fact that he was to 
remove his quarters, and it was not till he was ac- 
commodated with a mat in Adrienne's boudoir that 
he seemed thoroughly to comprehend he was to enjoy 
the benefits and rights of the Marquise de Falloux^s 
dog. 

When Moses did not return to the stables, Jerome 
felt sure where he was, and highly delighted at the 
thought of Mademoiselle de Falloux being obliged 
to put up with the dog in the house. So pleased 
was he, that he could not help seizing the opportimity 
of Marie's absence (Mademoiselle de Falloux's maid), 
to tell his fellow-servants at supper that night what 
had taken place. 

* A good thing ; the poor lady will have some- 
thing to amuse her,' said one. 

* And to love her, as well,' said another. 

* Why, Monsieur le Marquis must love such a 
gentle, pretty lady as she is ; as to Mademoiselle, 
she can't love everything. That part, wherever it is, 
where love is felt she hasn't got in her.' 

* Well, Moses is a very lucky dog, any way,' said 
Jerome ; * and if that poor gentleman I got him from 
isn't dead, and ever comes back and asks about him, 
I think he will be satisfied that he is in good quar- 
ters.' 
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* Yes, if he be left in them,' remarked the first 

speaker ; ' but Mademoiselle does not know of it yet/ 

' No; a nice rumpus she will make when she does.' 

'Hold your tongues ; here comes old Marie/ said 

Jerfime, just in time to prevent the obnoxious servant 

hearing anything. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Adrienne had not arrived at that point when 
people hegin to think how they are to remedy an 
evil that is incessantly disturbing their peace. In 
the first place, her youth prevented her, and in the 
next, trifles had occurred every now and then to 
divert her from seriously dwelling on the vexations 
that daily arose through the interference of her sister- 
in-law. 

Some time had elapsed since Moses had become 
a member of the household, and many and various 
were the manoeuvres Adrienne had recourse to, 
quietly to retain him by her. He was her con- 
stant companion and a source of great amuse- 
ment. He had been taught, if any one came to her 
rooms, quietly to retire to his mat, and to remain 
unseen and unheard ; yet Mademoiselle de Falloux, 
who kept up her morning visits, rarely entered with- 
out Moses ventiQg his feelings in a low, suppressed 
growl ; but she never heard it, or if she did, had no 
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conception what it was. Through one of those un- 
lucky chances which so constantly occur in life, she 
became aware of Moses' elevation from the stable to 
the boudoir. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux had a servant very like 
herself. She was an old maid, and as disagreeable a 
woman as it was possible to be, — always watching 
others, always bringing to her mistress tales of mis- 
demeanours of which the other servants had been 
guilty, or at any rate she accused them of being. 
She hated everj'^ one in the house but Mademoiselle 
de Falloux, and for her she had a species of hero- 
worship. She looked on her as the finest example 
of woman. She thought her fearless masculine 
character worthy of the great name she bore, — from 
her earliest childhood she had been taught to speak 
of a de Falloux with reverence and awe. 

This woman would have committed a crime had 
she been desired by her mistress to do so. In her 
estimation a de Falloux could do no wrong, and very 
few others could do right. 

This creature, Marie by name, was sitting with 
Mademoiselle de Falloux one afternoon, as was her 
habit, — for, like many French servants, she was a 
sort of companion as well. They were both working, 
when Mademoiselle de Falloux remarked how very 
difficult she found it to teach Madame la Marquise 
anything useful, though daily she devoted so much 
time to her. 

* And such valuable time as yours is, Mademoi- 
selle,' said Marie. * How grateful Madame ought to 
be to you.' 
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* But she does not seem so, and my brother spoils 
her. Every wish she has gratified. He does not 
even wait till she asks for a thing ; if he thinks it 
will please her, he provides it.' 

Cannot you tell Monsieur how unwise that is, and 
that in a few years hence, when he may not be so 
well able to look after his wife, he will find cause for 
regret in all this ? for she won't look after him then, 
I'll wager. She is very pretty, and — ' 

'Nonsense, Marie! How can you call that 
small-faced, timid, startled-looking thing pretty, 
with her large brown eyes ? Not that I believe she 
is one atom timid. She only assumes it.^ 

* Well, Mademoiselle, I expect before long some 
one besides me will find her pretty. It isn't here it 
will signify, for we have not so many neighbours, 
but when she goes about a bit, then she*U soon learn 
that she has a face worth looking at.' 

* I shall take care of that, Marie. I shall use my 
influence to put a stop to her gadding about.' 

* Ah, Mademoiselle, I doubt if you will keep her 
quiet very long.' 

* Marie, did you ever know me fail in anything I 
undertook ? ' 

*No, Mademoiselle, never. But then you have 
not before taken such a task in hand as this.' 

' I have taken more diflEicult ones, and succeeded. 
I have resolved on keeping the Marquise de Falloux 
from disgracing the proud name she bears, and 
I will do so. Oh, Marie, I have left my needle- 
case in her room. Go and fetch it for me. You 
need not knock, — she is never in at this hour. You 
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Will find the case on the etagere to the left of the fire- 
place/ 

Now, it so happened that just the moment Marie 
was going into the room Adrienne was coming out 
with the dog for a walk, and Moses, in his uncon- 
trollable joy, was giving forth his boo-oo-oo sound, 
the same as he did on his first adoption of Adrienne 
into favour, his affection for her having increased 
daily. 

For a moment Marie stood still, frightened. No 
wonder, it was a strange sound to be heard in a 
lady's room, where no one but herself was supposed 
to be, and Marie imagined at once that the Mar- 
quise was mad and had an attack. Then it stinick 
her that it was perhaps only a fit, and she might be 
suffering, — it would never do for her to rush back, as 
her feelings 'prompted. These thoughts were not a 
moment passing through her mind, though it seemed 
an age to her, with her heart beating and legs 
trembling. At last she resolved to go in, and she 
was about to turn the handle of the door, when it 
burst open, and a huge black mass bounded against 
her. She screamed frightfully, and in her intense 
fear and hurry to run away, lost her balance, and she 
and Moses rolled down the stairs together. The dog 
was furious ; he thought himself attacked; and the 
moment they reached the bottom, getting on his 
legs again, he laid hold of Marie's dress, shook it 
and her as well, growling in the most savage man- 
ner. The whole thing was so sudden that Adrienne, 
who was just behind Moses, and about to open the 
door at the same moment as Marie, had not an idea 
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what had happened or who was upset ; all she saw 
was a bundle going rapidly down-stairs, and she 
knew Moses formed a portion of it. She was terribly 
aghast when it occurred to her it might be Mademoi- 
selle de Falloux, and she had presence of mind t3 
follow as quickly as possible, and, at any rate, secure 
Moses. 

She was but just in time, for Marie was kicking 
so vigorously and thus trying to fight off her assail- 
ant, that Moses was letting go her dress with the 
view of seizing something more substantial. 

' Moses, come away directly ! Leave go, Moses, 
and come here ! ' 

Adrienne uttered her last command in an authori- 
tative tone, for the dog seemed either not to hear or 
not to heed her first, and she added action to her 
words by taking hold of him and dragging at him. 
This succeeded; he looked up at her, first with a 
savage glance in his eyes, but in a moment it changed 
to his comic expression ; and leaving his victim at 
once, he shook himself, wagged his queer short, stubbed 
tail, and stood ready to do his mistress' bidding. 

If ow that Marie knew she was safe, and the 
truth dawned on her frightened intellect, anger took 
the place of fear. 

* You horrid vile beast ! ' she exclaimed, getting 
up. * You have half killed me ; I am not sure if my 
legs are not broken. I'll have you poisoned at 
once ; you shall not live another day ! Madame, how 
could you set that wicked brute at me? I never 
thought to have lived to be treated in this manner 
in the Chfl,teau de Falloux ! ' 
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* Why, Marie, I did not set the dog at you. How 
could you imagine such a thing? I do not know 
how the accident happened, but I think you are 
more frightened than hurt ; at least, I hope so/ 

Adrienne was so thankful to find it was only 
Marie and not Mademoiselle de Falloux, that she 
felt more than half inclined to laugh, and it was 
with some difficulty she offered her condolence with- 
out doing so. Whilst they were talking Moses sat 
a few feet off, looking on as sedately and calmly as 
if he had had nothing to do with the affiiir. 

* Come here, Moses, and show you are sorry for 
what you have done,' said Adrienne. 

' Don't let the beast come near me, Madame. I 
wonder how Jerome dare have let him come into the 
house ; but 1*11 see that he is pretty quickly sent out 
of it.' 

*I am now going to take him out, Marie,' re- 
plied Adrienne, a little nettled at the tone the old 
servant spoke in. ' I hope you will find you are not 
hurt,' she added as she passed by, holding Moses by 
one ear and leading him past his victim, who had 
seated herself on the bottom stair. 

When she was sure Adrienne was out of the 
house she limped off to her mistress, muttering to 
herself sentences of death against the unfortunate 
dog, which had caused her to feel very stiff and sore, 
if nothing worse. He was to undergo half-a-dozen 
deaths according to her decision, and she knew 
pretty well Mademoiselle de Falloux would heartily 
take up her cause, for it would do two things, — 
it Would be giving a set-down to the young wife, 
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and it would remove Moses from the place al- 
together. 

Adrienne, once beyond Marie's sight, thought she 
would go round by the stables. In the first place, it 
would avoid the necessity of passing beneath Made- 
moiselle de Falloux's windows, which looked on the 
front over a garden and small lake, and in the next, 
she thought she might as well tell Jer6me what had 
happened, in case she found it led to her being forced 
to let Moses once more take up his abode in the 
stables. Jer6me listened to the tale with unmixed 
delight, and when it was finished, said, 

' It was lucky for Marie you were at hand, 
Madame. I doubt if any one else would have got 
Moses off till he had made his teeth meet in her. 
Oh, he's the dog for that sort of work. You scoun- 
drel ! ' he continued, addressing the delinquent, who 
looked, however, perfectly satisfied with himself. 
* You know as well as I do what Madame has been 
saying. Take care you are not poisoned, my boy ! 
Marie would give you a quiet pill as readily as I 
would a bone.' 

* I believe she would, Jer6me, but we must take 
care of that. What can we do ? ' 

Just at this moment the Marquis came up. He 
seemed somewhat surprised at seeing his wife in the 
stables, talking to old Jerome. He bowed to her 
with his usual ceremony, and said, 

* Did you not send up for orders, Jerome ? ' 

* Yes, Monsieur le Marquis.^ 

* I did not come here about the carriage,' said 
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Adrienne, who quite understood the drift of her hus- 
band's question. * I came to tell Jerome what has 
just happened with Moses/ 

And Adrienne related her story over again. 
There was the slightest perceptible smile on the 
Marquis's face as he listened. Adrienne remarked it 
at once. 

* You are not vexed, then ? ' she said, as if in 
answer to it. 

* I, Madame ? how can I be vexed ? Moses did 
not throw me down-stairs. But how came he to be 
in your rooms P ' 

* I have had him some time. I took a fancy to 
him one day, and he to me, and we have been on the 
best terms ever since. I should be very sorry if any- 
thing happened to him, or if I could not keep him. 
Will you try and make it right with Marie? It 
was partly her own fault. I cannot think what she 
was doing outside my room. I am afraid she may 
poison him.' 

* I will do my best to appease her, but my si ster 
is a bitter enemy to dogs, and I fear she and Marie 
together may be too much for me.' 

Adriemie wondered how it was possible the 
Marquis could be so little master in his own house. 
She wondered, if Agnes were troubled with a 
sister-in-law as she was, what she would do, or her 
husband. Would he act as the Marquis did ? She 
thought not, but what line herself to take she did 
not know. 

* Madame was speaking the other day about 
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riding/ said Jer6me, thinking he could do no harm 
in mentioning the subject, whether his mistress had 
or not. 

* Oh yes,' said Adrienne. ' I have once or 
twice intended speaking about it. Jer6me says he 
is sure I could ride one of the horses.' 

' The brown horse. Monsieur ; he is very quiet 
and his paces good.' 

' But I do not know how to ride, and — ' 

'Madame,' interrupted Jerdme, 'Monsieur le 
Marquis is a first-rate horseman. Ah, you should 
have seen him five-and-twenty years ago, when 
people at Nancy used to crowd round the barrack- 
yard just to see — ' 

*That will do, Jer6me. Madame will not be 
interested in your stories of times when she was not 
boni.' 

' Oh, indeed, I like to hear anything concerning 
you,' said Adrienne in a tone, if not decidedly 
affectionate, that soimded at any rate as if she was 
speaking the truth. * I know so little about you, 
that I am glad to hear even of twenty-five years ago. 

What a long, long time ! ' 

And Adrienne did speak the truth when she said 
she would like to hear something of her husband's 
life. Cold and formal in his manner, he yet was 
kind in his actions, and she entertained no feeling of 
dislike, and would in time have learnt to like him 
and respect him had she been let, or had he been 
allowed always to continue the same to her. She knew 
nothing of the happiness, or at any rate the chance 
of it, she had lost, by contracting a marriage with 
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the Marquis. She saw little that could teach her the 
joy a marriage of love brings with it ; she was so 
isolated from the world that she knew nothing of 
thisy and so up to this period she had remained 
tolerably satisfied with her lot, never dreaming of 
any other. 

' Yes, a long while to you, — ^not so to me. Why, 
it seems but the other day, Jer6me, when garrisoned 
at Valenciennes, I nearly broke my neck slipping 
backwards over that garden wall, where I expected 
to meet a lady, and instead of which I fell into the 
arms of — ^your father, Madame, then a handsome 
boy not twenty years of age.^ 

* And did you know my father when this accident 
happened P ' 

'No,' replied the Marquis. 'We became ac- 
quainted, however, soon after, or perhaps I ought to 
say then, and our friendship began soon after. I gave 
way when I found I could not help myself, and out 
of a rival made a friend.' 

' I remember it, sir,' said Jerome ; ' I was drummer 
at the time, but I remember it well. You lost more 
than your balance that day. Well, well, see how 
things turn out.' And Jer6me looked at his young 
mistress, and thought what a difference there was 
between her and the proud haughty woman the 
Marquis and young de Motteville thought worth 
fighting for, and how lucky for his master things 
took the turn they did. 

Forty years make such a vast difference in any 
one, that recognition is almost impossible, still more 
to a woman than a man. At sixty she is downright 
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old, whereas a man may still pass himself off as 
having some pretensions to agreeableness, if nothing 
more. An old Frenchwoman is the oldest-looking 
of all old women, so that in Jerome's imagination, as 
lie pictured the beauty of nearly half a century back, 
she stood before him, fat, large, with a shaky, 
tumble-to-pieces look ; no figure left, and a grey 
moustache. 

' You must feel chilly standing still so long,' said 
the Marquis to his wife, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself. ' Bring out the horse, Jer6me, and let me 
have a look at him.' 

* I am not cold,' said Adrienne ; * I will wait to 
see the horse, and then I will go for a walk.' 

The horse was led out. He was a fine, handsome- 
looking animal, but a little large for a lady ; however, 
it was arranged that Jerome should go into Marseilles 
the following day and see after a side saddle, and 
then it would remain to be seen how Adrienne could 
manage him. This being settled, she started for her 
walk, accompanied by her husband as far as the gate 
that led into a fir-plantation. He opened it for her, 
and then bowed as formally as if he were bidding 
good-bye to a stranger. Though accustomed to this 
ceremony, Adrienne disliked it none the less. 

' Will you not come with me ? ' she asked, turn- 
ing back, suddenly. 

The Marquis hardly knew what to reply. He never 
dreamt of taking a walk for the sake of exercise only ; 
and to start off with his wife and her ugly dog, he 
knew not where, seemed something so new, and the 
request so unexpected, that he accepted the invita- 
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tion from sheer inability to know how to excuse 
himself. 

So they went plodding on together, through 
bushes and over rough ground, sometimes great 
branches stopping their way, and then the Marquis 
had to lift them aside, or break them off; Moses 
sometimes in front, sometimes following, but never 
losing sight of his mistress, and standing still when 
the Marquis did, watching his movements very 
sharply. He seemed to think it his duty to be 
careful of Adrienne, even though he knew her 
companion tolerably well. It was a very pleasant 
walk. The Marquis was surprised to find there could 
be so much enjoyment in nothing. He chatted with 
Adrienne more freely than he had ever done before. 
She asked him about many trifling things she had 
hitherto not found courage for, and she thought, 
though he was old, he was very agreeable. They 
both returned to the house pleased and in good spirits, 
but no sooner was Adrienne in her own rooms than 
Mademoiselle de Falloux's knock was heard at the 
door. It was a hard, steady knock, given three 
distinct times, thoroughly characteristic of her 
indomitable stem nature. Though, as a rule, knocks 
tell more the position than the disposition of a person. 
The cringing, quick but not loud knock of the man (or 
woman, it does not matter two pins which) who hates 
you, but wants something out of you; the bold, 
noisy knock of the man who comes to confer a favour ; 
the timid, nervous knock of the lover who is about 
to hear his doom ; the quiet but firm knock of the 
doctor when he knows the case to be a hopeful one ; 
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and so on with all, circumstances causing each 
knock to vary. 

Adrienne knew those three distinct raps well. 
They were a little louder than usual, and perhaps a 
second or two more between each. She desired Lucile 
to answer them, and hoped it might turn out to be 
only a message for her ; but she was soon disabused 
of that hope, — it was to see her that Mademoiselle de 
FaUoux had given herself the trouble to go up-stairs. 

Adrienne having taken off her cloak, desired 
Moses to lie still in her bed-room, where she took 
him, as being the furthest away from where Made- 
moiselle de Falloux was. He did not seem]to approve 
of it, and showed signs of discontent, but Adrienne 
refiised to listen to his grumbling, and left him, 
closing the door after her. 

Adrienne guessed what the visit was about, but 
the afternoon passed with her husband had given her 
a courage she had never felt before in her sister-in- 
law's presence, so when that lady made a deep curt- 
sey, Adrienne bowed and begged her to be seated. 

* Madame, I have come to request, after the furi- 
ous attack, that dog you removed from the stables 
into your rooms, made upon my maid, you will at 
once send him out of the house, if not give orders 
for him to be destroyed. I could not sleep with such 
a savage beast in it ; he might attack me next. I 
must therefore again beg you will send him away. 
But perhaps you have done so already ? ' 

' I was very sorry Marie was frightened — ' 

' Frightened ! ' shrieked out Mademoiselle de 
Falloux. * Why, she was nearly killed ; indeed, I 
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don't understand how she escaped Thrown down- 
stairs, attacked by a huge beast^ and a black beast, 
too^ which made it more terrific, and only rescued by 
providence, then to say Marie was frightened ! ' 

'I hope she was not hurt,' said Adrienne, her 
quiet manner and tone contrasting strangely with 
the other lady's excitement and anger. Her inclina- 
tion to laugh was great as she saw in imagination 
the whole scene of the morning before her. 

* Then your hopes are not realized, Madame la 
Marquise. Marie is seriously hurt, and is in her bed.' 

* Oh, I am very sorry,' said Adrienne, the least 
bit alarmed at this information, but more for Moses' 
fate than Marie's injuries. 

* Then show your sorrow by getting rid of the 
dog. If that brute is not out of the house by dinner 
time, I must request my brother to take measures to 
secure me and my maid from the danger which 
threatens us. Why, you might as well take into your 
head to have a tame bear — or perhaps a wild one — in 
your rooms. When people have such unfeminine 
tastes, there is no knowing where they stop.' 

At this moment, and before Adrienne could make 
any reply, there was the most awful crash heard, 
then a sound of many voices, and altogether a con- 
cision of noises. 

Both ladies started. Something had clearly 
happened, but what, there was no possibility of ima- 
gining. Adrienne said she would send Lucile to 
inquire, and opened the door that led into her dress- 
ing-room to do so, but Lucile was not there, — all the 
doors were open, even the end one. Then it instantly 
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flashed tlirougli Adrienne^s mind that Moses had 
escaped, and was the cause of the disturbance. 

' Lucile is not there; I will go and see what it is/ 
And before she could hear the remonstrance 
offered by Mademoiselle de Falloux as to the pro- 
priety of the Marquis's wife rushing about to see 
what a noise arose from, instead of ringing and send- 
ing a servant, Adrienne was gone. Mademoiselle, 
hard and unfeminine as she was, was a woman in 
curiosity, and it was more than she could do to 
remain in Adrienne's rooms whilst a commotion was 
going on below, which was so extraordinary an 
occurrence in the chateau, that she followed Adrienne 
almost instantly. 

Voices 'seemed to be everywhere, but that was 
because every door in the place had been left open ; 
the riot really was in Mademoiselle de Falloux*s 
own room, a large barrack of a place, nothing pretty 
in it, nothing comfortable about it. Once in six 
months Mademoiselle de Falloux, aided by Marie, 
washed all the old china that was placed about to 
decorate the rooms and staircase, as they also periodi- 
cally cleaned the tapestry. The china was to have 
been washed on that afternoon ; but owing to Marie's 
accident, and it having been deemed wise, to carry 
their point of getting Moses out of the house, that 
she should take to her bed. Mademoiselle de Falloux 
had put off the washing till the following day ; but 
all the china had previously been carried into her 
room and stood in one comer out of the way, and if 
no one touched it, it was safe enough ; but the pieces 
were so piled up and packed, that any movement 
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was likely to cause damage. As she placed them so 
she knew she could remove them, and as no one 
would dare to take the liberty of going near her 
room, the china was, of course, considered safe. 

The scene that presented itself to her as she 
gained her own apartment, was decidedly one likely 
to create consternation. In the dim light, cast by 
two or three flickering oil lamps, which were held 
by some of the servants who had rushed to the room 
when they heard the terrific screams which Marie 
gave forth, there stood the Marquis, in his shirt 
sleeves and holding a towel, apparently having been 
disturbed whilst in the act of washing his hands ; 
not far from him was Marie, in her night-clothes, 
which consisted, besides the ordinary garment, of a 
hideous cap ; she was bare-footed, though the floor 
was of brick tiles and no carpet, only a strip beside 
the bed ; her arms were extended, as if she was wait- 
ing for some one to rush into them ; her eyes were 
starting half out of her head, and directed to a mass 
of broken china, such as is rarely to be seen but in 
the dust-hole of a house just vacated. There were 
plates, cups, saucers, candlesticks, and fancy orna- 
ments of Dresden, Sevres, and other valuable manu- 
factories : on the top of a press, which stood at the 
back of this debris, was Moses, and on a chair near 
it stood Adrienne, endeavouring to induce him to 
come down ; round and about were the servants all 
standing as if transfixed. 

This was a pretty tableau for Mademoiselle de 
Falloux's eyes to light on. She seemed for the mo- 
ment to be utterly dumbfoimded, but she was not 
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a likely character to be overcome whether by any 
sensation of astonishment or wonder : she was above 
fear altogether, so she soon regained her power of 
speech, and indignantly inquired what such an un- 
seemly intrusion and confusion meant in her apart- 
ment. Her mistress's presence and voice restored 
Marie^s scattered senses to their usual order, and she 
in an excited manner detailed the event that had led 
to so strange an assemblage. 

' I was in bed. Mademoiselle, as you know, suffer- 
ing from the effects of the savage attack made on me 
by that black beast,' and as she spoke she looked 
up to the top of the press, where Moses remained, still 
uncertain whether he would find a champion in his 
mistress, powerful enough to save him from the fury 
of the rest of the party, who, he was under the im- 
pression, had only come there to seize him, and not 
in consequence of the noise he had occasioned, 
* when I heard a scuffle on the back stairs, and a 
minute after the large white cat sprang through 
your room into mine, and across my bed back again, 
into j'ours ; she was followed by that black devil — 
excuse me. Mademoiselle, but he isn't a dog, I am 
certain ; — and then the next moment I heard such a 
noise, such a crash, that I felt sure some terrible 
accident had happened, and I forgot all my injuries, 
and jumped out of bed, thinking, also, I might be 
eaten up if I remained where I was. All I saw 
was, the cat's tail slipping down behind the press, 
where I have no doubt she is still, and that brute 
with one bound, first on to the top of all that beau- 
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tifal china, and then on to the press, where Madame 
la Marquise has in vain tried to get him down/ 

By this time Mademoiselle de Fallonx was per- 
fectly cahn and collected, and at once began to bring 
those around her to the same happy state. 

* I think, Marie, if you retire to your bed again, 
it will be the best place for you, — ^you are hardly in 
an attire to be standing where you are.' 

* I think, Mademoiselle, you would not have 
waited to dress had you been in my position ; and, 
after all, I am covered as much as at any time, ex- 
cept my feet, and — ' 

* Well, do not stop to argue, Marie ; go to your 
room, and all of you may retire,' she continued, ad- 
dressing the other servants, * but leave lights ; do not 
take the lamps with .you/ 

* Had they not better gather up some of these 
broken things?' said the Marquis. ' You cannot move 
without treading on them. Can't you get the dog 
down, Madame P' he asked Adrienne. 

* He will come directly,' she replied. * I am so 
sorry for this ; really I cannot understand how he 
got out of my room. I shut him in myself.' 

' He rushed out, Madame,' said Lucile, who was 
near the chair on which her mistress stood, ' when 
I came down to see about wood for your fire, and he 
would have done no harm, but unfortimately the cat 
was on the stairs, and Moses, you know, Madame, 
cannot bear cats, and he flew after her.' 

* Well, I can do no good, I suppose, so I may as 
well go,' said the Marquis. 
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' Wait one moment/ cried Adrienne, not liking 
to be left alone with Mademoiselle de Falloux, but 
ber husband had already slipped away, — neither did 
he care to encounter his sister's displeasure. 

' How much longer, Madame, are you and your 
dog going to keep possession of my room ? ' asked 
Mademoiselle de Falloux. 

*0h, I will leave it at once,' said Adrienne, 
jumping off the chair ; and Moses seeing his enemies 
nearly all gone, and his mistress about to follow, 
thought it wise to do the same, and with one bound 
was by the side of Adrienne, and both left the scene 
of disaster together. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

But sucli a state of affairs could not possibly 
continue. Adrienne felt she could not plead for 
Moses after his misdemeanours. Such a heap of 
mischief in one day ! She did not ask her husband's 
aid ; she knew it would be useless, especially after the 
way he left her to do battle with his sister by 
herself. 

So Moses was taken to the stables, — she went 
round with him herself, and recommended him to 
Jerdme's care, though there was little need for that. 
Adrienne's rooms seemed very dull without her 
black favourite, but she determined to have him back 
as soon as the opportunity presented itself. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux was a little less disagree- 
able, having gained her point, and even cut her 
morning visits shorter, and worried her young 
sister-in-law less with what she ought to do and 
what she ought not; and when she foimd her 
reading some English work, she refrained from the 
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cutting, spiteful remarks it was Iter habit to indulge 
in on such occasions. 

Still Adrienne was beginning to feel at last the 
dreariness of her life. There was no purpose in it, no 
object ; her existence was mere vegetation. She 
was doing nothing, neither good nor evil, with 
nothing to look forward to, and little in the past 
worth dwelling on. 

She rode the big brown horse nearly every after- 
noon. Her husband accompanied her, and had found 
her so apt a pupil under his teaching, that she soon 
became a first-rate horsewoman. Her figure was 
slight and graceful, and she sat her horse with 
perfect ease ; the dress became her, also, and the 
Marquis never admired his wife more than when he 
saw her riding by his side. Moses was always with 
them ; though not yet restored to his former quarters, 
he frequently slipped into the house of his own 
accord, and still more frequently was he smuggled 
in by his mistress. The rides to him were not as 
enjoyable as the walks, still he would never be left 
behind. During these rides Adrienne learnt the 
extent of her husband's property. The roads were 
not very numerous, the enormous rocky district 
lying to the north closes off that direction, and the 
dusty Toulon road had nothing very attractive, the 
one to Marseilles being little better. The prettiest 
and pleasantest was the road that led direct to the 
sea, but it was only when they started early they 
were able to reach it, as it was some distance off. 
Once or twice they had met by chance a neighbour, 
when the Marquis would stop and introduce his wife ; 
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but she noticed that lie neyer mentioned it to his 
sister, so she was careful not to do so either. But 
Mademoiselle de Falloux was not long in ignorance 
of anything that went on within or without the 
castle walls : she heard it, as so many people do hear 
things, through the gossip of the servants; they 
were talking of what the village doctor had said 
about the soft winning grace of the young Marquise, 
and how the lawyer had said he had never seen any- 
thing so lovely before ; so she resolved, when old 
Marie repeated this to her, to put an end, if pos- 
sible, to these riding excursions altogether. A 
most unfeminine accomplishment she considered 
it, and one totally imsuited to the Marquise de 
Falloux. 

One afternoon she laid wait for her brother as he 
was coming home. It imfortunately happened they 
were later than usual on that day, and so the lady's 
temper was not Improved by standing about, as she 
had done for the greater part of an hour. She might 
have desired a servant to watch, or might have waited 
till she knew her brother had returned, and then 
sent for him, but that would have been entirely against 
her method of doing things. Excepting with Marie, 
she never talked to her servants, and she would not 
have put it in their power to gossip about family 
matters, as they would be sure to do if they learnt 
she sought a private interview with the Marquis. 
She was a stupid old woman in some things as well 
as cross-grained, for she always fancied the world 
occupied itself about her and her affairs, as if the 
world had nothing else to do. 
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The Marquis came at last, and was invited to pass 
into his sister's room for a few minutes. 

' My dear brother/ she began, ' do you think you 
are prudent in letting the Marquise ride so much ? ' 

' Certainly ; why not ? I thought she was look- 
ing so well, and she enjoys the exercise so much. Do 
you see any reason for her not doing so ? ' 

* Yes, I do ; many. In the first place, it was 
never intended that ladies should ride, — ^it is not 
seemly for them to do so. It is very well for the 
peasantry and labouring class, who frequently have 
to go long distances, but for a lady it is diflferent. 
She has her carriage, and ought to drive.' 

' But she takes so little amusement in driving, 
and she likes riding ; besides, it helps her to get 
through the day.' 

' I am astonished, brother, to hear you talk so ! 
Ought she not to be satisfied with amusements and 
employments suited to her position ? I wonder what 
our mother did ? What do I do ? Ah, people of 
the present day are very difierent to what they were 
when I was young.' 

* That is what I often think,' replied the Marquis 
drily. 

' Ladies are not satisfied with looking after their 
household afiairs, and attending to the duties of home.' 

* But, Adele, you do all that ; Adrienne, no doubt, 
would do what was necessary if it were left to her.' 

'Madame la Marquise,' said Mademoiselle de 

Falloux, putting much stress on the words as a cor- 

reiction to her brother for calling his wife by her 

A Christian name, 'is utterly incapable of keeping a 
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house. She has no more notion of ordering dinner 
than making an omelet^ which probably she would 
attempt without eggs/ 

'You might teach her. It would interest her, 
perhaps/ 

* I am not here to instruct your wife, though I 
think it my duty to point out to you the wrong you 
are doing her — and yourself, perhaps^ in permitting 
her to ride as she does'/ 

' In what way can it hurt her ? ' 

'Well, you may find out when too late. It is 
not my place to tell you what your common sense 
ought to teach you. Only, I repeat again, I recom- 
mend your putting a stop to it before you have 
reason to repent it.' 

' Do you think the Marquise is not strong enough 
to bear so much exercise?' asked the Marquise 
hastily, as if a sudden light dawned on him. 

* Perhaps I do.' 

* Thank you, Adele. I will attend to what you 
say. Tour advice is always good, I know, and you 
may be sure I always value it.' 

The Marquis was so intensely delighted that he 
felt quite grateful to his sister, who, equally charmed 
on her side with her success, parted with her brother 
in the most tender manner, permitting him to kiss 
her hand, which she extended for that purpose. 
Their embraces never went beyond that. 

In the evening Mademoiselle Adele was quite 
amiable, chatting affably, and showing a solicitude 
for the young wife, Adrienne had never experienced 
before. The Marquis looked on with a formal sort 
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of satisfaction, more convinced than ever fhat he had 
rightly interpreted his sister's hints, and inwardly 
determined that Adrienne should ride no more. The 
old sister went to bed without one single regret at 
having resorted to so unkind a deception in order to 
deprive Adrienne of the little pleasure she had. She 
felt no remorse at the disappointment she had laid 
up in store for her brother, and which she knew full 
well would be very great when he learnt the delusion 
she had, by her words, led him into. She was one 
of those who thought to gain an end any means 
might be adopted, yet she had not premeditated this 
implied falsehood. She was above that. 

The next day, when Adrienne was dressing as 
usual for her *ride, she was surprised to be called 
away in order to speak to her sister-in-law. When 
the time arrived for the Marquis to tell his wife that 
she was not to ride any more, his courage failed him, 
and he begged Adele to undertake the mission — she 
could do so, he was sure, in a more delicate manner ; 
and she, nothing loth, instantly agreed to seek the 
Marquise and explain to her the imprudence of her 
taking such a violent exercise. It entirely suited 
her to have the satisfaction of offering opposition to 
Adrienne ; to thwart her in any little trifle was a 
pleasure, but in so great a matter as this it was a 
double delight. 

To Adrienne the whole thing was incomprehens- 
ible. She went to look for the Marquis to tell him it 
was all folly ; she was perfectly well, was never better, 
riding never tired her, and so on ; but the Marquis 
had disappeared, — ^he was nowhere to be found. In 
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an angry disappointed humour she remained at home, 
and for the first time began to think ; which was 
about the very worst employment for the poor girl to 
take up with. 

As she sat over her fire with an unopened book 
in her lap, it naturally struck her that she had been 
thwarted in every single thing, since she had entered 
the house, by Mademoiselle de Falloux. First, about 
her reading English, then in having the dog, though 
she felt that in that instance she had some reason to 
complain, and now in riding. Why was it, she 
wondered, that she could never be let do as she liked ? 
Then it struck her as very strange that the few 
neighbours there were never came to the house, were 
never invited even to breakfast; and though they 
were not either noble or wealthy, they were human, 
and she supposed tolerably educated. The Marquis, 
it was true, was kind and indulgent, but if it were a 
question between her wishes and his sister's he always 
managed in some way to slip out of it, and leave 
Mademoiselle de Falloux to do as she liked. She 
felt quite sure invitations had been sent to her and 
her husband, and he doubtless was afraid to accept 
them. She had heard of them only by chance in one 
instance, when out riding they met M. Verteuil, and 
he expressed his regrets and those of his family at 
their not coming. Then those constant visitations 
her sister-in-law inflicted on her, coming almost 
daily, sitting in her room, bothering her with knit- 
ting, or tatting, or some other stupid useless work : 
she hardly knew which she hated most, the work 
or Mademoiselle de Falloux. Then she wondered 
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whether all wives were like her, whether they had 
sisters-iri-law, or mothers-in-law, or any other rela- 
tions-in-law to keep house for them, and do everything 
for them, as Mademoiselle de Falloux did. The only 
point she had her own way about was in having fires ; 
but she felt convinced had Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux had the power of preventing it she would. 
Her cousin Agnes now rose up before her, and she 
began to think how matters would be if Agnes had 
been in her place. What would she have done ? That 
was the question now to be answered. She was 
thoroughly convinced that Agnes would not have 
submitted to have all her wishes thwarted and her 
arrangements upset as hers had been ; but then in 
what way would she have prevented it, and what step 
could she herself take to stop it? She could not 
shut the door in her sister-in-law's face, though 
the idea having suggested itself, it did not appear 
entirely impracticable. She thought Agnes would. 
However, for the moment she discarded the notion ; 
but as to Moses, she certainly would have him 
back if she was not to ride any more ; and whilst 
her annoyance gave her the courage she rang the 
bell for Lucile, and desired her to fetch him. 

* And if Mademoiselle sees him coming in,* said 
Lucile, * what shall I do, Madame ? * 

* Tell her I desired you to fetch him.' 

* Very well, Madame.' 

Lucile went oflP, delighted to think she had a 
chance of being pert to the old maid if she saw her, 
and very slowly indeed did she return when the dog 
was with her, talking to him all the time, in the hope 
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that Mademoiselle de Falloux would appear, and 
desire her to take him back to the stables ; but it so 
happened she was busily engaged in another part of 
the house. 

The appearance of Moses drove thought away for 
ihe time being. Adrienne began to talk to him, tell- 
ing him her grievances. He laid his big rough head 
on her lap, and looked in her face with his honest 
eyes, listening with the greatest attention. He 
seemed, however, to be under the impression she was 
lecturing him and desiring him to behave properly, 
for he never was so quiet before, and when she left 
him to go to dinner he crept under the sofa. Whether 
he remained there or not all the while she was 
absent, she found him there on her return. So good 
a dog could but get his reward, so there he remained 
all night, the first time he had done so since the 
disaster with the china. 

Adrienne had said very little to the Marquis 
about her disappointment, for she saw he avoided 
the subject, and allowed his sister to answer for him. 
This increased her anger, and she said no more either 
on that subject or any other. The next morning, 
when Mademoiselle de Falloux came up as usual to 
inflict her company on Adrienne, she sent in word 
by Lucile that she was slightly indisposed, and 
begged to be excused from receiving her. On this 
the old lady went off delighted to her brother, and 
told him she was going to prepare some tisane for 
the Marquise, who was not well, and added, with a 
triumphant air, that she hoped he now saw how 
rightly she judged when she said her health de- 
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manded that violent exercise should be given up. 

Adrienne had not freed herself fit)m her sister- 
in-laVs society so completely as she hoped, for half 
an hour afterwards she returned, carrying a large cup 
full of nasty stuff, which she herself brought to the 
dressing-room. She knocked at the door. Fortunately 
Adrienne, with sudden thought, desired Moses to 
disappear under the sofa : he was seated in an arm- 
chair by her side when the interruption took place. 
The dog obeyed. He knew as well as his mistress, 
why he was to hide, so he crawled under without 
hesitation; and though not more than a moment 
elapsed before Adrienne said, * Come in,' Mademoi- 
selle de Falloux had her suspicion that something 
occasioned a delay in answering her knock. When 
she entered she did so cautiously, for, with all her 
courage, she had a great dislike to the idea of being 
flown at by a dog, and she suspected Moses' presence ; 
however, not seeing him, she believed herself mis- 
taken, and began a long string of inquiries about 
Adrienne's health, and finally insisted on her drink- 
ing all the tisane, which, of course, was to cure any 
ailment she could possibly be suffering from. Adri- 
enne being perfectly well, and quite conscious that 
no tisane in all France could cure her troubles, she 
refused it very politely, but very decidedly ; but her 
sister-in-law was not going to let her escape so easily. 
HI or well, she resolved her tisane should not be 
wasted. 

* I only want a little quiet, and I shall be quite 
well,' said Adrienne. 
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'I know better than you can, Madame, what is 
good for you, and I must beg that in this instance 
you will not resist my request, but take this cup of 
tisane/ 

Adrienne in her impatience moved her chair 
back suddenly, and either that, or some notion that 
his mistress was being bullied, caused Moses to give 
a low, deep growl. 

'What is thatP' asked Mademoiselle, in a 
startled tone. 

'Something outside, I suppose,' replied Adri- 
enne, hastily, wishing with all her heart the aggra- 
vating old woman would go, for she knew if she did 
not what it would end in, knowing the humour 
Moses must be in. 

* A most extraordinary sound ; why, there it is 
again.' 

'As you desire it so much, I will take the tisane,' 
said Adrienne, at last in despair ; * and then if you 
will leave me, I will lie down.' 

And the poor girl, to get rid of her troublesome 
companion, and to save Moses from being discovered, 
or what would be worse, from flying at the old 
woman, drank down a decoction of dried herbs, that 
made her shudder. 

* Now that will do you good, my dear,' said her 
tormentor, in a tone that would have vexed a saint 
under the circumstances ; ' and I will leave you for 
an hour.' 

Adrienne was too indignant to make any reply, 
but Mademoiselle de Falloux had hardly closed the 
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door when Moses flew out. Had she been at all slow 
in her movements, her heels or the calves of her 
legs wotdd have suffered for it. 

* Well, Moses, this a precious dose I have swal- 
lowed for you! I. cannot bear it any longer,' she 
continued, aloud ; ' I will write to papa and ask him 
to come here.' 

And then she sat down, and hot angry tears 
dimmed her eyes, naturally irritated at having been 
forced to drink that nasty dose, and for nothing ! 
If she had been really unwell it would have been 
less vexing. Moses, seeing his mistress in distress, 
began to howl, — a most piteous noise he made ; so 
poor Adrienne turned to comfort her dog, and soon 
quieted him with a little petting and coaxing ; and 
she liked the brute the more, and she resolved he 
should never be turned out of the house again, at 
any rate, not for the old woman. 

The result of Adrienne's letter to her father we 
know, and it was on receiving his reply refusing her 
request, that in despair she wrote to her uncle, beg- 
ging either him or her cousin Henri to go to her. 
In the. interim things went on very much the 
same : it was constant battling and warfare with 
her sister-in-law, and the maiden lady always came 
off victorious, though no more tisane had been 
forced down her throat, nor had it been discovered 
that Moses was once again an inhabitant of the 
chateau. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In due time M. de Motteville's answer to his 
niece's letter reached Falloux, and great was the 
delight Adrienne experienced in learning that her 
cousin at any rate was coming to see her, — ^her cousin 
who stood in a brother's stead to her, for he had 
always been kind and affectionate to Adrienne, and 
never shown any preference between her and his 
own sister. 

Adrienne had not thought of telling the Marquis 
she had written to ask any of her relatives to come ; 

but now that Henri might be expected in a few days, 
she felt it necessary to inform him, and the shortest 
way of doing so was giving him M. de Motteville's 
letter to read. This she did the first opportunity she 
had. The only remark the Marquis made was, that 
it would be as well to tell his sister at once, so that 
the necessary preparations might be made. Adrienne 
begged he should not be received in those dreadful 
rooms where her reception took place; that the 
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usual rooms they occupied would be far more comfort- 
able ; but the Marquis only replied that she could 
settle it with his sister. 

' His sister, always his sister ! ' murmured Adri- 
«ime, as she turned away. But her delight at the 
prospect of soon seeing her cousin prevented the 
annoyance she felt, lasting, it passed away in a few 
minutes, and she went in search of Mademoiselle de 
Falloux. She received the news in that hasty polite 
manner habitual to her, — no expression of pleasure 
at seeing any one belonging to her, no inquiries 
as to the day and hour of his arrival, but with a 
formal bow she said M. Henri de Motteville should 
be received as became a relation of her brother's 
wife. 

Adrienne volunteered the necessary information, 
and then ventured to repeat her request that the big 
rooms should not be lighted up for him ; but the old 
lady could not so far overlook what the dignity of 
the house required, as permitting any stranger to bo 
received but in proper state. She did not say so, 
however, but replied that all that was necessary 
should be done. 

Adrienne forgot her little troubles and vexations 
during the next few days. She dwelt only on the 
pleasure she was about to enjoy; her books were 
laid aside, her riding being stopped ceased to worry 
her, only Moses continued to receive the same share 
of her attention and care. She was happier than 
she had been for a long time. The Marquis, on the 
other hand, seemed even less talkative than usual, 
and never once mentioned Henri de Motteville's 
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name, nor asked a single question about his expected 
visit. Of course the subject had been mooted by his 
sister, and she had managed by insinuating all kinds 
of disagreeable things to make him anticipate little 
pleasure from it. She began it by saying she was 
surprised he had invited M. de Motteville without 
telling her, and then she was doubly so — or appeared 
to be— when she learnt the invitation did not pro- 
ceed from him, and hinted that for the Marquise, 
a young lady of eighteen, to invito a gentleman to the 
house without consulting her husband was surely so 
singular a proceeding that there must be something 
very wrong in the matter. 

Now, the Marquis had no jealousy in his nature, 
but his sister said all she could to try and rouse it 
in him. 

At last the day arrived appointed for Henri's 
arrival, and in due time he reached the ch&teau. 
Adrienne had done her best to prevent him feeling, 
as she had done, the gloominess of the place. She 
induced the porter to have the great gates open, 
that there should be no waiting. Jerome undertook, 
also, that the court-yard should be lighted, so that 
altogether Henri did not see anything very dismal 
about it. Notwithstanding Adrienne's remonstrances, 
she saw the doors of the great rooms being opened ; 
they were all lighted up. Those same candles must 
have witnessed many a dreary reception, for they 
were yellow with age, yet not half burnt out. 

As there seemed no help for it, Adrienne went 
into the rooms, and anxiously awaited her cousin. 
The Marquis went to the entrance-door to receive 
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liim, and Mademoiselle de Falloux, as soon as she 
heard wheels jolting over the great stones, sailed 
into the drawing-room and joined Adrienne. She was 
dressed precisely the same as when Adrienne first saw 
her, — a grey silk, stiff and prim, but very handsome. 
She always wore some kind of cap, but on great 
occasions it was more elaborate, and less becoming. 
She looked very disagreeable in her best things, more 
so, if possible, than in her every-day dress. She 
seemed to think it incumbent on her to be more 
formal, and to bow and curtsey more frequently. 

* It is very cold here ; don^t you think so ? * said 
Adrienne, by way of saying something, and also that 
it was the truth. So soon as she foimd out the great 
rooms were to be used she had petitioned for a fire, 
but in vain. 

* On the contrary,' said Mademoiselle de Falloux, 
' I think it feels quite close here.' 

This was said out of pure contradiction. She was 
shiTering mwar«Uy, and wished it were not necessary 
to go without her great thick woollen jacket ; but of 
course, though it rarely left her back as a rule, she 
could not present herself in it before a stranger, 
especially in her grey silk. 

It was but a few minutes after the rolling of the 
carriage was heard that Henri de Motteville, followed 
by the Marquis, entered the room. The Marquis 
began by formally presenting his sister, and she by 
putting her feet in the right position to make a suit- 
able curtsey, but Henri with a passing bow went 
quickly towards Adrienne, who advanced to meet 
him, and with a warm embrace she welcomed him to 
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ter home. Their mutual pleasure was too great for 
them to see Mademoiselle de Falloux's indignant 
glance, and it was only when she offered her welcome 
in a stiff set phrase that Henri recollected he had not 
yet noticed her presence, but he now in a genial 
kind of way excused himself. The contrast between 
their manner was very striking. 

There was so much to ask, so much to hear, that 
Henri forgot he was not in a dress fit to sit down in 
to dinner; and when Mademoiselle de Falloux re- 
quested her brother to ring the bell, Adrienne sug- 
gested he might like to see his room, as she knew it 
was the signal for dinner to be served. 

* You will excuse my dressing/ said Henri, * as 
you are alone, but I shall be glad to brush a little of 
this dust off.' 

Mademoiselle de Falloux was furious. To excuse 
his dressing, indeed, because they were alone ! Did 
he, then, think more ceremony was necessary with 
other people ? Were not the de Falloux enough in 
themselves? Surely her brother would teach that 
de Motteville family to feel proper respect for him 
and his ; or if he did not, she must. She would not 
permit herself to be treated without it. She was a 
de Falloux, and as a de Falloux would exact the 
deference due to her. Though she boiled with anger 
she suppressed it, and did not utter a word till Henri 
had left the room, and then she turned upon the 
young wife, and said, in as cutting a manner as she 
could, 'One would think your cousin had some Eng- 
lish blood in his veins, Madame. He is apparently 
ignorant of the usual politeness Frenchmen are so 
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renowned for, and Englislimen so remarkable for the 
absence of.' 

This was the only way in which she could expend 
her wrath, and it seemed to relieve her a little, but 
Adrienne did not permit this outburst to pain her as 
it might have done had she not been under the 
influence of a temporary happiness. The arrow was 
let fly and hit the mark, but its point glanced off 
without wounding. 

* Will you send and tell my cousin,' said Adrienne 
turning to her husband, and in no way noticing 
her sister-in-law^s remark, * that dinner is ready, for 
he does not know it, and may keep it waiting ? ' 

' I beg, brother, you will do nothing of the kind. 
It is not our way in Provence to hurry our guests, 
whatever it may be elsewhere, or put them out of 
their usual habits.' 

^ Visitors have no ** usual habits,^' ' said Adrienne, 
letting her vexation for the moment get the better 
of her good sense, for she knew what the old cross- 
grained creature was trying to say ; however, Henri 
at this moment appeared, and they went down to 
dinner, and he, utterly unconscious of his having 
made the maiden sister already an enemy, tried to 
be as polite and attentive as it was possible for a 
young man to be to an extremely disagreeable old 
woman. 

It did not take many days for Henri to learn all 
the troubles and annoyances Adrienne had to bear 
with. She had made no complaint to him, but he 
had drawn her out, and by degrees he learnt every- 
thing that had happened since her arrival at Falloux. 
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That things conld not go on for long in their present 
state heYelt convinced, and therefore he det'Crmined to 
see what would be the best course to adopt so as to 
render his cousin^s home happier, and at any rate 
peaceful; for that constant worry and nagging 
would in time, he feared, tell upon her health, — at 
least, he knew it would on his own. Day after day 
he thought over the matter, and still came to no 
decision as to what method she should take; the 
truth was, he was not capable of directing her. He 
saw the evil, but he was too youngs and had not 
seen enough of the world, to be able to advise. He 
felt, also, that he must soon draw his visit to a close. 
The cold politeness shown him by the Marquis, and 
the hard, unpleasant manner of his sister, to say 
nothing of the way she was constantly talking at him, 
showed him plainly enough that he was not wanted. 
Altogether he felt perplexed. He had gone there to see 
how his cousin was, and if she required advice or 
support, to tend it her; and now he found she 
wanted both, that he must soon leave her, that he 
saw how miserable her life was, and yet he could do 
nothing. Yet what at this moment most worried 
him was the knowledge that he must tell Adrienne 
he was going away. He felt certain she would urge 
him to stay, and it would be painful to refuse her, 
yet what could he do ? 

They had gone out in the carriage. Mademoiselle 
de Falloux had declined to give them the pleasure 
of her company, and the Marquis never drove if he 
could help it, therefore they were alone — imless 
McMses was any one. After having driven some five or 
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six miles, they came upon one of those beautiful 
narrow gorges which abound along the coast, east- 
ward from Marseilles. Adrienne was always alive 
to anything pretty in scenery, and she suggested 
their getting out and walking through it. After 
going over an uneven ground for about a quarter of 
a mile they entered the gorge. A narrow stream ran 
through it, leaping over rocks and pebbles, forming 
little cascades in some spots, and clear deep pools in 
others. The dark purple rocks rose up on either 
side almost perpendicularly, and sometimes they 
nearly closed overhead. A kind of scaffolding ran 
along the side of the rock, formed of planks, two in 
breadth, suspended from iron rods that were driven 
well into the rock, and so placed as to make a safe 
walk for people. At times this little path crossed the 
rivulet like a bridge, and then, till something impeded 
it, ran along the opposite side, when it was brought 
back once again. Altogether it formed a lovely 
scene, and Adrienne was in raptures with it the 
moment she saw it. They walked on and on, some- 
times leaving the wooden walk and getting on to the 
rocks below. There they stood and watched the clear 
stream rushing onward in its course, forgetful that 
the time was passing, and the days were short. 
Moses was in wild spirits : he bounded across from 
rock to rock, on to the pathway, and then off again. 
Then he would stand still a moment to give one of 
his joyous boo- woo- woo barks, for if there was any- 
thing in the world he hated more than another — we 
except Marie — ^it was driving; nothing but his 
mistress calling him in after her, would induce him 
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to enter a carriage. No wonder, therefore, lie was in 
such spirits when he found himself free. 

' This will very nearly be our last day together, 
dear Adrienne ; I am afraid I must return to Paris 
very soon,' said Henri, as they stood leaning over 
one of the iron railings. 

'Not yet, Henri; oh, don't go away yet. I feel 
so happy with you here, and I know when you are 
gone, I shall be duller than I ever was. Why need 
you go yet ? ' 

'I have already outstayed my welcome, Adri- 
enne, if indeed I ever had one. I wish,' he con- 
tinued with a serious expression, ' I could see things 
a little changed for you, yet I know not in what way 
I can help, or how it can be brought about. I wish 
Agnes would come here ; she could advise you better 
than I can.' 

* Do you think she would, Henri ? Do you 
think, if I wrote and asked her, begged her to 
come, she would be induced to leave all the 
gaiety in Paris ? I do not, and it is hardly to be 
expected.' 

' She might ; I do not know. She is very happy, 
and that often induces people to be obliging. You 
know, Adrienne, that Agnes is selfish ; it may not 
seem kind in me to say so, and I would not to any 
but yourself, but I know you would not repeat it ; 
80 it is just possible, if she knew the sort of place this 
is, she would not come.' 

* It is very dull, Henri, is it not ? ' 

* I know it must be, though I have not felt it so ; 
but Agnes would, and after saying something to that 
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effect, she wotQd soon pack up her things and return 
to Paris.' 

* Will you do this, Henri ? We will both write 
to Agnes asking her and L^on to come, and then you 
must promise to remain till she does, so that together 
we may try and keep her here a little. I think she 
would put Mademoiselle de Falloux to rights. 
Henri, how that woman worries me ! I cannot ex- 
actly say how ; it is in such a mass of trifles, that if 
I were to name one of them as an example, you would 
wonder how I could be so childish as to' heed her. 
Yet I assure you at times I feel as if I could cry 
with vexation.' 

* I can understand it, Adrienne. She is a bully, 
and besides that, she has her brother so completely 
under her thumb, that I believe he is afraid of her. 
He ought to have married a strong-minded big 
woman of forty, who would have turned her out of 
the house, or at any rate locked her up in her own 
rooms, if she did not behave herself. But with re- 
gard to Agnes, your writing will not be suflBcient, 
imless your husband seconds the invitation. Your 
father doubted the propriety of my comings, as I had 
neither letter nor message from the Marquis. You 
must manage to make him write, Adrienne, then 
with what you and I may say she may come.' 

Adrienne pondered over this for some time. She 
did not think the Marquis would be let write ; she 
was sure if Mademoiselle de Falloux knew he was 
about to do so at her request, she would prevent 
him, and she was equally sure she would never be- 
feve he took such a step of his own accord. And 
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yet, she argued with herself, he must have some 
sort of will of his own, and act independently of her 
at times, or he would never have married. She was 
sure Mademoiselle de Falloux had had no hand in 
that. 

^ You are silent, Adrienne ; surely you can have 
no difficulty in persuading your husband to invite 
Agnes ; I cannot believe that possible. He is fond 
of you, he must be, and he is kind to you him- 
self, however much he permits his* sister to annoy 
you.' 

* Yes, he is kind enough, and I suppose he likes 
me, I hardly know ; but if so, he shows it in a differ- 
ent way to other people. He never talks to me about 
my family or friends, or even about himself. Once he 
began about the way he first became acquainted with 
miy father, but that was only because it was drawn 
from him by old Jerome the coachman, who alluded 
to byegone times. When he talks it is about the 
weather, or events that occur at Toulon or Marseilles, 
such as a new mayor being elected, or a fresh regi- 
ment arriving, or a ship beiag lost, or any news of 
that sort he reads in the papers. Now, I don't care 
a straw for all these things, nor for news of people I 
never heard of, so perhaps he thinks me dull and 
stupid. Then he is so dreadfully polite. I should like 
him to be a little more like you, Henri, or like Leon.' 

* My dear Adrienne, you would like him to be five 
and twenty or thirty instead of sixty ; you forget he 
belongs to the past, a time when men were much 
more gallant than they are now. For instance, if 
we were living fifty years ago, I should not dare 
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stand before you in this lazy position ; I should be 
bolt upright, and scrape and bow every time I handed 
you from one stone to another, and perhaps take off 
my hat into the bargain/ 

* Well, I hate all that ! I often feel inclined to 
laugh, and ask the Marquis how he can be so stupid/ 

' I think you had better not : it is his nature 
now, and he could not alter his manner if he tried. 
It would seem more unnatural to him than the other 
does to you/ 

'Perhaps so. But about Agnes; I can only 
think of one way of getting the Marquis to invite 
her. You know he is a great friend of the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, and the other day he was express- 
ing a wish to see him, saying it was so long since he 
had been here, that he must write and ask him when 
he was coming. Now, Agnes and I both know the 
Archbishop ; just before we left the convent he came 
and officiated at high mass on the Superior's fSte, 
and he asked to see us both, and read us a lecture. 
I remember, by the way, he especially desired me 
to seek Mademoiselle de Falloux's advice on all points 
when I was in a difficulty, — a likely thing for me to 
do, isn't it, Henri ? Well, supposing I proposed the 
Marquis inviting Agnes and L^on to meet Monsieur 
Dumont, as he would be glad to see her again, 
which is all rubbish, of course, as I dare say he 
wouldn't, but it might do for an excuse. What 
do vou think ? ' 

* If you want an excuse, I think well enough of 
it, but none should be required. However, you 
had better make the proposition at once, and if he 
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consents, then I will stay till they come, but you 
must ascertain that I shall be welcome. I should 
think, if you went the right way to work, you could 
coax him into doing anything/ 

* No, Henri, I could not. If I wanted you to do 
anything I might coax you into it, but impossible 
with the Marquis : I could no more try it than I 
could with his sister. You know you can't coax a 
person who is so formal and ceremonious ; besides, 
he would not understand it, T am sure.' 

'You know best, dear Adrienne,' said Henri, 
with a suppressed sigh, for he felt more and more 
convinced by every word his cousin uttered, that she 
would soon be driven to seek amongst others the 
happiness and sympathy she faUed in finding at 
home. * But we must not stand here any longer ; 
the sun has gone in and the air has turned quite 
cold, and now I want my great coat.' 

* Yes, it is always so ; once the sun has set it be- 
comes cold in these regions.' 

They walked back through the gorge more rapidly 
than when they entered it, yet when they reached 
the carriage it was nearly dark, and in a very few 
minutes after it was quite so. Unfortunately, they 
had no lights to the carriage, and it was not an easy 
task to drive. For some distance, however, they 
had the advantage of the high road, but they had to 
branch off it at about three miles distance from Fal- 
loux, and take a by-road that went through St Paul, 
a village about a mile from the chateau. The horses 
went hesitatingly, and not seeing their way, shied 
every now and then at a bush or the clump of a 
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tree ; however, they reached St Paul in safety, with 
no worse evil than the dreading an accident. Here 
Jerome determined to get a man with a lantern to 
walk before the horses. The village was itself very 
difficult to drive through even in daylight : the long 
street, of which it chiefly consisted, was very narrow, 
the paving atrocious, and being on the slope of a 
steep hill, it required sure-footed horses and careful 
driving not to slip at almost every step. 

* It was very imprudent of me to keep you out so 
long,' said Henri ; ' but the truth is, I forgot the 
time in talking, and, moreover, I did not know all 
the difficulties of the road.' 

' It does not signify,' replied Adrienne, * provided 
we reach home safely. What is Jerome talking 
about ? They speak such an incomprehensible lan- 
guage in the villages about here, I cannot under- 
stand a word.' 

' What is it, Jerome ? ' asked Henri, putting his 
head out of the window next to him, whilst Moses 
thrust his shaggy black head out of the one on the 
opposite side. 

* Why, sir, I cannot get a lantern, except at the 
other end of the village, and this isn't a road, sir ; it 
isn't fit for a man to walk over, much less a horse.' 

' Shall I get out and lead the horses ? ' 

* Why, I can do that, sir,' replied Jerome, * and 
I suppose it's about the best thing I can do.' 

* Well, we will both do so : I will walk at the 
head of one horse, and you at the head of the other.' 

* Very good, sir.^ 

They went on for a time very well. Adrienne 
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felt a little nervous, but she had the good sense to 
remain quiet, and all she did was to hold Moses very- 
tight. The . dog threatened more than once to leap 
out of the window, and was only prevented by a per- 
emptory order to rexaainstiu/' 

Presently, as they were turning a comer, Adri- 
enne heard her cousin and Jer6me give a simultane- 
ous cry, instantly followed by a great splash and a 
fearful crash, and then the sensation of being thrown 
against something with great violence. A moment 
after she felt a rush of cold water over her, and then 
knew no more, for what with the bruises she re- 
ceived and fright, she lost consciousness, and only 
regained it when she found herself lying on the road 
dripping wet, and Moses licking her face so ener- 
getically, that his great rough tongue had nearly 
taken the skin off, but it doubtless brought her to 
herself, yet it was two or three minutes before Adri- 
enne recollected what had happened. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The accident was a serious one, and it was some 
time before the full extent of it was known. The 
place where Jerome turned was at best an awkward 
corner. His road lay to the right, over a bridge that 
was being repaired. The workmen having left with 
daylight, had not removed suflBciently on one side a 
wheelbarrow full of working implements ; the con- 
sequence was, the road being narrow, Henri stum- 
bled over it and fell ; this startled the horses, and off 
they set, dragging Jerome with them, for he held 
the reins firmly. Instead of going straight, they 
turned sharp round and went down the bank into 
the river. When Jerome knew that now there was 
no saving them, that they must go, he gave a spring 
aside and so escaped being trampled beneath them, 
but fell into deep water, and it was a few minutes 
before he could scramble out. His first thought was 
his mistress. She must be drowned if not rescued in- 
stantly. Henri he did not think of till later, but to 
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do anytliing he must seek aid, and every second was 
precious. 

It was so pitch dark, he hardly knew which 
way to turn, but his loud cries for help soon 
brought people to the spot ; but they came so lazily, 
with lanterns in their hands, asking what had hap- 
pened, that Jerome's anxiety, together with his anger 
at their listlessness, made him not over choice in his 
language, and, coupled with a whole string of oaths, 
he made them understand that a lady was drowning. 

In the mean while the horses were plunging and 
struggling in the most terrible manner; by their kicks 
they had completely broken the carriage, the top of 
which only was visible as the men neared it. In a 
few minutes they succeeded in cutting the traces, 
and so leaving the horses free. One swam to land, 
but the other was too exhausted, and sank before he 
could reach it. Whilst some were attending to the 
horses, others with Jerome endeavoured to get to the 
inside of the carriage, and when they did do so, they 
found it empty. Then Jerome thought the young 
Marquise was lost, and the poor fellow felt as if a 
heavy calamity had befallen him. 

'She may have got out, and be in the water,' 
said one ; * or perhaps she can swim, and is safe on 
shore,' said another. 

But Jerome made no answer. He took a lantern 
and went along the side of the river, looking care- 
ftdly as he went, and calling out * Madame la Mar- 
quise, where are you ? ' Presently a familiar sound 
struck his ear, — it was the boo- woo- woo of Moses, the 
sole way he had of expressing himself when greatly 
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pleased. The old servant stood perfectly still, and 
slightly bent his head to hear in what direction it 
came, then turning quickly back, he made for the 
spot where Adrienne lay with Moses watching over 
her. 

' Thank God, Madame, you are safe ! ' he ex- 
claimed, almost overcome with gratitude at the sight 
of his mistress ; * but let me get you into some house. 
Oh, what a set of people they are in this village, — they 
are like animals. This accident would never have 
happened if we could have got a lantern at first.* 

* But what has happened, Jerome ? ' asked 
Adrienne^ as she with the help of Jerome raised 
herself up. 

* I can hardly ^tell yet ; the only thing I do know 
for certain is that the horses took fright, and in the 
dark rushed into the river instead of over the bridge.' 

* And where is Monsieur de Motteville ? ' 

' I have not seen him, Madame. I dare say he 
is looking for you.' 

* Oh, go then at once and tell him* I am here, 
though how I got here unless Moses dragged me I 
do not know ; I believe you saved me, Moses, dear 
old dog. The last thing I remember was his pulling 
at me.' 

' I dare say he did, Madame. But you are soaked 
through.' 

* Oh yes ; I have been' in the water, there is no 
doubt of that, and I am very cold.' 

Adrienne shivered as she spoke, and no wonder 
considering that after the water had rushed in at the 
carriage window Moses, having jumped out with 
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tight hold of his mistress, dragged her after him, 
giving her consequently many a plunge into the river 
before he got her safely to shore. But he saved her 
life. She must have been drowned had he not been 
with her. Jerome had ahnost to carry his mistress 
into the house he chose, as being the nearest to the 
scene of the accident. As luck would have it, it was 
the most respectable in the parish, being inhabited 
by the curSy who on hearing the commotion had 
gone to see what was the matter, leaving, in his 
hurry, the door open. Jerome walked in and laid 
Adrienne on a kind of sofa that stood in a barely 
fiimished sitting-room ; a candle was burning, but 
no fire. As he could do no more, he went to seek 
for Henri de Motteville, about whom certain misgiv- 
ings had arisen, he not having turned up. Adrienne 
when left alone became also a little anxious ; how- 
ever, she was so bitterly cold and beginning to 
feel altogether so wretched, that she thought she 
would look about and try and find the kitchen with 
the hopes of finding a fire. She took the solitary 
light in her hand, and was about to leave the room 
when Moses indulged in a shake, the first he had 
permitted himself, and in so doing sent a shower of 
water around, his thick coat being a good sponge. 
The result was the candle was extinguished. 

' You stupid thing, Moses ! ' said Adrienne. 
' What can I do now ? ' And she groped about, but 
not succeeding in finding the door, she sat down on 
the first chair she came near. It was a wretched 
plight to be in, and of course the time she was kept 
there seemed interminable, yet it was barely ten 
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minutes before she heard footsteps approaching. 
She called out directly to inquire if it were her 
cousin or Jerome, but a strange voice answered by 
asking who was there. 

' I am the Marquise de Falloux ; an accident has 
happened, and my servant brought me in here. Pray, 
if you can, kindly bring a light.' 

* I left a light here,' replied the voice, still, how- 
ever, at some distance. ' Are you in the sitting-room, 
Madame ? ' 

' I do not know the least where I am.* 

* "Wait one moment, and I will get a light ; but 
the truth is, I am not very well acquainted with this 
house, and so cannot find my way about it in the 
dark. I will be back in a second.' 

Adrienne thought it very odd, but came to the 
conclusion it was not the master of the house who 
had spoken to her. During this short conversation 
Adrienne held Moses fast, thinking he might take 
into his head" to lay hold of any one who approached, 
but now she let him go, and sat watching for the 
light. In about three minutes she saw the faint 
flicker reflected through the open door, then came a 
gentleman with a small oil lamp in his hand. 
Adrienne called her dog, not seeing him, but he had 
disappeared; however, as he was quiet, she did not 
trouble herself about him. 

* I am so very sorry you should have been left in 
iho (lark, but I suppose some one came and ran off 
with tlio candle in the same way I have with a 
lUM'ffhbour's lamp. I fear you have had a serious 
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And now the speaker for the first time saw 
Adrienne's face, lie having placed the lamp on the 
table, the whole light reflected on her. He gave a 
sudden start, but did not speak. She, however, 
noticed it, and looking at him, thought she recollected 
his face, but could not remember where she had 
seen it, and was too much occupied with her uncom- 
fortable state greatly to heed the circumstance. 

' If you have a fire in any part of the house, I 
should be so very glad to go to it ; perhaps there 
may be one in the kitchen ? ' 

* No, I am afraid not ; but if you do not mind 
going into the kitchen, I can have one for you in a 
minute, at any rate, it is warmer there than here.' 

So they went, and whilst Adrienne tried to take 
off one or two of her outer garments her companion 
gathered some sticks out of a cupboard, and piling 
them up on a large brick surface over a number of 
small ovens, he lighted them and almost instantly a 
cheery fire was burning ; if it did not give out much 
heat, it was sufficient for Adrienne to get some sens- 
ation in her hands and feet. 

'Are you the cure of St Paul?' asked Adrienne, 
as the young man stood piling wood on the fire, 
the blaze from which lit up his handsome face, and 
gave a reddish hue to his fair hair. 

* No ; I have my charge quite the other side of 
Marseilles, at MontpeUier,' he replied, without look- 
ing at her. 

* Oh, now I remember ! * exclaimed Adrienne 
suddenly, though the moment the words were out of 
her mouth she regretted having uttered them. 
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^ You remember — what do you remember ? ' 

* Seeing you before/ 

* Yes, you have. And I, Madame la Marquise, 
have heard you as well as seen you. I shall never 
forget it/ he added after a short silence, and turning 
round his eyes rested on her for a moment. Just then 
a cracking, crunching sound was heard, and Maurice 
Bermont hastily moved towards the other end of the 
kitchen, and opening a door that was only ajar said, 
* Oh, this is too bad ; here is a thief despoiling my 
poor larder.' 

* Moses ! ' cried Adrienne, * you good-for-no- 
thing dog ! ' 

Moses now appeared, looking very much ashamed 
of himself, but inwardly contented and satisfied, for 
he had just finished a sumptuous repast, having eaten 
between two or three pounds of stewed beef. 

* I am so sorry,' continued Adrienne ; * the dog is 
mine, I wondered where he was a few minutes ago, 
and then I forgot all about him/ 

M. Bermont was about to make some reply when 
the tramp of many footsteps interrupted him. He 
went to the door with the only light he had, and 
there meet half-a-dozen men carrying some one on a 
kind of stretcher : the face was covered over, but 
Adrienne felt sure it was her cousin. Jerome was 
there, and she said to him, putting her hand on his 
arm which she grasped convulsively, 

' He is not — dead ? ' 

* No, Madame, but I fear badly hurt. We found 
him on the road. He must have been kicked on the 
head by one of the horses, for he is senseless stilL' 
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The men who had carried Henri de Motteville 
now placed the mattress he was on, on the ground, 
and Adrienne stooped down, but had not the courage 
to remove the handkerchief from his face ; she signed 
to Jerome to do so. No injury was visible, but he 
looked as if he were dead. The terrible pallor and 
rigid appearance were very distressing to see, — his 
lips were also utterly colourless. 

* Poor Henri ! ' cried his cousin. And as she 
took up one of his hands, the big tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

The yoimg priest stood by watching her with a 
bitterness of feeling he for the moment was not 
capable of mastering. Adrienne saw him and all 
standing round the seemingly lifeless body of her 
cousin without making any effort to restore him. 
She looked up, and as she did so she meet his eyes, 
but she was too occupied at the moment to note their 
strange expression, though she remembered it after- 
wards, and she appealed to him to do something to 
bring her cousin back to consciousness. He quickly 
recollected himself, murmured forth some apology, 
and desiring one of the men standing by to seek the 
old servant, who was in the habit of attending to his 
uncle's housekeeping, went to the cupboard where 
Moses had made so good a dinner, and taking a 
bottle from it, poured some of its contents into a 
glass, and then with his finger rubbed the lips of 
the injured man with it. In a few minutes he began 
to show symptoms of returning life, his lips slowly 
regained a more natural colour, and in a short time 
Henri opened his eyes and soon recognized hi& 
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cousin. She was bending over him with a beating 
heart and loTing look. 

'Dear Henri/ she said, but hardly above a 
whisper, * are you very much hurt ? ' 

He tried to speak, but was not able. Soon, how- 
ever, he murmured her name and something more 
that was not intelligible. The old servant having 
arrived, it was settled that Henri should be moved 
at once into the curb's bed. This was done very 
gently, Maurice Bermont helping with willing heart 
and hand ; it was only for a moment he had per- 
mitted himself the indulgence of giving way to a 
feeling from the heart ; it was his duty to crush it, 
and he endeavoured, by lavishing care and attention 
on Henri de Motteville, to atone for the sin he 
believed he had committed. 

When he saw the injured man safely in bed, and 
had ascertained no bones were broken, and that his 
greatest and indeed only requirements for the time 
being were perfect rest and quiet, his thoughts 
turned to the young girl who barely a year ago had 
by her beautiful voice, and still more beautiful face, 
thrown a web around him from which nothing seemed 
likely in this world to extricate him. Now a 
wedded wife, and lovelier than ever in his eyes. What 
were these maddening thoughts that were rushing 
up and confusing his brain ? He started as consci- 
ence forced this question on him, and turning hastily 
away for a moment, he passed his hand across his 
forehead as if to gather back sufficient self-command 
for the emergency ; then he addressed the Marquise 
de Falloux in a quiet respectful tone, begging her to 
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remain where she was, and not dream of going back 
to the chateau without previously changing her wet 
clothes. 

' They are nearly dry now/ she replied with a 
sorry attempt at a smile; 'and if we delay any 
longer the Marquis might be anxious.' 

* I think the lady is right/ said the old woman ; 
' Monsieur le Marqids will be very uneasy, I suspect.' 

*Why has he not sent already to ascertain the 
cause of the delay in Madame's return ? ' asked the 
priest hotly. * One would have thought that every 
one in the chateau would have been out in all 
directions. M3,dame, will you permit me to see you 
safely home ? The road is heavy and the night is 
dark.' He asked this in a soft, almost tender tone, 
so diflferent to the way he spoke before. 

Adrienne thanked him, but declined. She could 
not have said why, but she felt anxious to get away 
from this young priest, and certainly not to have him 
for her companion home.. She was very weary and 
longed to get some rest, so she told Jerome they had 
better go. Moses was sitting in a corner watching 
every movement, but never stirring — ^perhaps he was 
digesting his dinner ; the moment, however, he saw 
Adrienne make an appearance of going he [was at 
her side. Wrapped in a large hooded cloak lent 
her by the old woman, she prepared to leave. She 
thanked M. Bermont in an earnest manner for his 
kindness, and begged him to watch over her cousin. 
He told her to rest assured that all that could be 
done for him should be. 

As Adrienne walked slowly homewards she learnt 
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from Jerome the full extent of the accident. The 
death of the poor horse grieved her very much,— it 
was a sorry end for so noble an animal. Jerome 
consoled her as he best could. 

* We must not grieve for him, Madame ; we have 
too much to be thankful for to think of it. Only 
fancy what it might have been, and indeed what it 
still may be. But we must hope for the best.' 

' Who is that yoimg priest, Jerome P ' asked his 
mistress after a pause. 

' They told me he was a nephew of M. le Curb's. 
He is here for a week or two to take his uncle's 
place, for M. le Cure has been sent for to see a 
bishop somewhere, and this young priest was sent 
here with the order, and to replace him. You know, 
Madame, the cur^ of St Paul is a Jesuit, and the 
Jesuits never know what may happen to them ; they 
are never warned beforehand of any change that 
may take place. Perhaps they will send off our good 
cur^ to Africa, or to England, or some other out- 
of-the-way place, and we shall never see him again, 
or he may be back to-morrow.' 

* I should not like to be a Jesuit,' said Adrienne, 
* unless, indeed, they sent me to England. I should 
like that immensely.' 

*Then they would not send you, for I have 
heard that they always make them do what they 
think they don't like, and never let them do what 
they do like.' 

And talldng on in this manner they made their 
way towards home. 

lu the mean while there was beginning to be a 
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serious disturbance at the ch&teau. The Marquise 
not having returned from her drive by sunset, 
MademoiseUe de FaUoux began talking of the impru- 
dence of her brother allowing his wife to go off day 
after day alone with her cousin for walks and drives. 
This remark was made only to the faithful Marie. 
She would not have ventured at this stage of the 
matter to have hinted such a thing to the Marquis ; 
besides, he too was out, and, for all she knew, might 
be with his wife. But half an hour afterwards, 
hearing his footstep, she'went to his room, and asked 
if the Marquise had come home with him. 

'No,' he replied; 'she went out with M. de 
'Motteville. Are they not back? It is just six 
o'clock,' he added, looking at his watch. ' They must 
be in.' 

He rang the bell and sent to inquire, but the 
carriage had not returned. Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux, after expressing disapprobation at her sister- 
in-law running such risks with her health as to 
remain out so late, left her brother to digest her 
remark and returned to her own apartment. 

She was very soon, however, disturbed by the 
Marquis coming to ask her what she thought could 
be detaining his wife. He was beginning to be 
anxious, and to think it very extraordinary they had 
not returned. 

* Indeed, my dear brother, I do not know, but I 
must say I think you allow your wife to do strange 
things. There are very few husbands would be as 
unselfish as you are ; and I think it would be better 
for your future peace of mind if you formed one of 
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tlie party wkea yottrwife goes oat on these excursions.' 

Tbe Harqxns was sil^it £>r a minnte or two, and 
ihea asked Iiis sister if she knew where AdrienDe 
had gone. 

' I am not Ekely to know. Madame hi Marqnise 
nerer condescends to tell me her movements, but 
perhaps her maid may be better informed. Marie, 
go and ask Lncile — or better, perhaps, tell her to 
come here. Mind, Marie, ask her nothing, but desire 
her to come to my room.' 

' I wish, Adele, yon wonld not speak before Marie 
as yon do,' said her brother, when the servant had 
gone. *It is not right to say yon think my wife 
does strange things ; she may imagine all sorts of 
wrong, and then repeat to others what she hears, 
conpled with her own ideas.' 

* Marie never talks to any one, and whether I say 
it or not, does not signify, every one can see that it 
is the case. Yon appear to me perfectly blind ; you 
do not see what is placed right before your eyes.' 

' I don't understand you.' 

' Well, I would send that Henri de Motteville 
back to Paris, and not let him have the run of this 
place any longer. He is young, and I suppose 
people might call him good-looking, and he is a 
cousin, and those are all very dangerous things to 
be.' 

' He is more a brother than a cousin. The Mar- 
quise and he were brought up together.' 

'That is, she was brought up at Montpellier, 
and he in Paris.' 

Lucile now came in with Marie, and for the 
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moment stopped Mademoiselle de Falloux continuing 
her spitefiil insinuations. 

*Lucile, did you hear where your mistress 
intended going this afternoon ? Allow me to speak, 
brother ; it is more fitting for me to question a maid- 
servant than for you/ This was said because the 
Marquis had began to speak, that is, he got out 
' Lu '—when his sister stopped him. 

*I do not know. Mademoiselle, but I am sure 
something has happened, and I am astonished you 
have not sent any one out to inquire. My mistress 
may be dead for all you know, and I dare say is, and 
I am sure if she be, poor lady, it — ' 

'Hold your tongue, Lucile; how dare you tell 
me what I ought to do, and ought not ? ' 

' No, I wouldn't tell you, for it's of no use ; but 
Monsieur le Marquis, you will send, will you not ? 
Oh, do sir, I pray ! ' 

' You impertinent girl ! go out of my room, and 
you shall leave the house too, or I — ' 

' Hush, Adele ; I beg of you not to give way to 
temper. Lucile is right ; we ought to have sent to 
see if anything has occurred.' 

And the Marquis instantly left the room to give 
orders accordingly, and Lucile slipped out with him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When servants, or indeed any one, go in search of 
any porHon or thing, it is rarely they take the right 
road, therefore, before those who were despatched to 
look for or learn tidings of the missing party, Adri- 
onne arrived at home. She was in a sorry plight, 
and looked so pale and ill that Adele de Falloux 
felt for a moment a little remorse at having imagined 
all the evil she had. The Marquis stood aghast; 
ho had hardly the power to ask what had happened. 
JerAine was a mass of mud, for after getting wet 
through, he had been kneeling on the road and help- 
ing to lift up poor Henri de Motteville. 

* Oraml Dieu ! What has happened P ' exclaimed 
Mademoiselle de Falloux. 

All was recounted as quickly as possible, but it 
became very evident that Adrienne was in such a 
state of fatigue, and shivering so violently, that she 
must at once go to bed and have proper care, and 
not wait there to be cross-questioned by her sister- 
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in-law. So great was the consternation in the house, 
that Moses, who looked more like a grey than a 
black dog, was permitted to follow his mistress up- 
stairs to her room without any remonstrance being 
offered by the old maiden sister or her attendant. 

In due time the whole story was known, and after 
talking it over with his sister, the Marquis went up 
to inquire after his wife, but Lucile told him she 
thought her mistress slept, and it would be a pity to 
disturb her, so he quietly went away. Mademoiselle 
de Falloux was by way of leaving Henri de Motte- 
ville to recover without medical aid, but the Marquis 
was not of her opinion, so he sent off for the doctor 
at Toulon who was accustomed to be called in when 
necessity required it. 

He was not a bad sort of man, and was moder- 
ately clever, yet he found it no easy matter to bring 
his patient round. There he lay, day after day, 
sometimes in pain, at others free, but utterly imable 
to move. Dr Pascal was also called up to the chateau 
to see the Marquise. The consequence of her immer- 
sion, and the long time before she was able to get 
her things off, was a very serious cold. It was a 
dreary ten days she passed shut up in her room, 
longing to get out and to see her poor cousin, who 
she felt must be wretched where he was, and worried 
with doubts that he had not all that was necessary 
for him. She sent Lucile down several times to see 
him, but she received the same answer to her in- 
quiries each time, — he was better, but not able to 
move. The Marquis had been to see him frequently, 
and had, as far as possible, done everything to 
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rqjiieve the discomfort of his position, and he seemed 
anxious for his recovery. 

At length Adrienne had begged her husband 
to see whether it was not possible to have him moved 
up to the chateau, and Mademoiselle de Falloux, 
learning the object her brother had in view, said in 
that sort of manner and tone which convey far more 
than any words : 

' I think M. de Motteville is safer where he is. 
I think you will do better, far better, not to remove 
him to the chateau. Your wife is getting better ; it 
may cause a return of the fever, if she is not kept 
free from all excitement ; harm enough has been done 
already.' 

Upon this the Marquis left without uttering a 
word, but with a miserable anxious feeling that he 
could not control. He managed to do his wife's bid- 
ding, and yet without having Henri moved to the 
chateau. M. Pascal had said it would do him no 
harm to move him, but, if he were not inconveni- 
encing M. le Cur^, he would be better where he 
was for the present. So there he remained, greatly 
to Maurice Bermont's delight, as whilst he was there 
he was not at any rate with her. 

For the first few days Bermont never left Henri's 
bedside ; morning, noon, and night did he watch 
him, but after that he was less assiduous, for by that 
time the sick man's mind had ceased to wander. 
Eagerly did he listen, and bend down his ear to 
catch every word he uttered during his moments of 
delirium. Adrienne's name was often murmured, 
and always with affection; sometimes he would 
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argue with some imaginary person against her mar- 
riage with the Marquis ; at others, he would seem to 
urge her to leave her husband and return to Paris, 
and live again with his mother ; at other moments 
he oflfered her consolation, and assured her of his aid 
if ever she stood in need of it. All this left it per- 
fectly clear to the young priest's mind that Henri 
de Motteville was in love with the beautiful Mar- 
quise, and that she returned it. 

How he hated the poor suffering man, stretched 
out helpless before him. There was no other than 
himself to tend him, and at moments, when his wild 
ungovernable love got the better of him, dark 
thoughts crossed his heated brain, and he wondered 
how he could best remove his rival ; this was only 
when he was not capable of mastering his passion, 
at such times he would jump up and rush wildly out 
of the house, and walk away some mile or two 
along a desolate road, and then when he felt calmer, 
he would kneel down and pray for God's help to 
enable him to conquer his misplaced love. Love ! 
He had no right to love at all. He had vowed to 
crush all such unholy feelings, and to devote himself 
to his Master's service only; and by degrees he 
gained courage, and returned to his charge and 
tended him with a brother's gentle care. 

Then he determined to get away, to remove from 
the temptation he was not strong enough to fight 
against ; and he wrote to the Superior of the Jesuit's 
College at Montpellier, under whose orders he had 
gone to St Paul, and requested to be allowed to re- 
turn. Hoping yet fearing, wishing yet dreading. 
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he awaited the answer. It came at last, but several 
days passed before it did so, and then it was merely 
desiring him to remain on for the present, but at the 
same time demanding a fiill and explicit reason for 
his letter. 

Maurice Bermont now bitterly repented of his 
having written ; he had gained nothing, but he was 
likely to suffer much. He knew he must answer 
at once, and the whole truth ; as if he did not 
it would be discovered. Short as had been his 
apprenticeship, he knew well the workings of the 
Society to which he belonged, and so he bowed to 
necessity, and sat down and wrote a full account of 
the cause that led him to make the request to be re- 
moved. He laid his thoughts and feelings bare, and 
it seemed to relieve his pent-up passion, but he gave 
an impression respecting the Marquise de Falloux 
and her cousin that was utterly false. The possi- 
bility of their loving each other as brother and sister 
never for a moment suggested itself to Maurice's 
jealous mind, or he might have paused ere he cast 
the shadow of doubt over her spotless mind. 

Another evil arising from his having thus fully 
written on the subject was, that having informed 
his Superior of the state of his feelings, he ceased to 
be so guarded over them, he felt no longer the ne- 
cessity of watching over himself so narrowly ; he 
had, as it were, given over the care of them to an- 
other, and was himself no longer responsible, and so 
let them run riot. 

The days passed, and still Henri de Motteville 
did not seem nearer recovery than at first ; he ap- 
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peared under the influence of low fever, his strength 
was completely gone, and yet he longed to get away 
out of that miserable cottage, where he felt he must 
be causing great inconvenience and receiving so 
little benefit ; he was puzzled, too, at times, when he 
noticed the uncertain attention of his host. 

One afternoon, it was about the middle of Febru- 
ary, Henri was sitting up in an old uncomfortable 
arm-chair whilst his bed was being made, watching 
the wood crackling and blazing, and thinking of 
home, of his father and mother, and with these 
thoughts came an intense longing to be amongst his 
own again. Away from all who cared for him, 
suffering without knowing why, and utterly imable 
to release himself from his miserable position. He 
would before this have written to his father, but he 
felt incapable of the least exertion up to the present, 
but now he fancied he was a little stronger, he felt 
certain if he made an effort he could write, and 
touching a hand-bell that was placed by his side, he 
summoned the old woman, who, when the priest was 
absent, always remained within call. When she 
came, Henri asked her if she thought she could find 
him the materials he required for writing. She 
went to see, but after hunting about everywhere, 
could find nothing approaching them. 

' M. le Cur^ will be in directly,' she said ; * he 
only went to see a sick woman that sent for him, 
and he said he would not be very long.^ 

Henri, like all people who have been very ill, 
but beginning to get better, was also beginning to 
get impatient. He thought minutes almost hours, 
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he awaited the answer. It came at last, but several 
days passed before it did so, and then it was merely 
desiring him to remain on for the present, but at the 
same time demanding a full and explicit reason for 
his letter. 

Maurice Bermont now bitterly repented of his 
having written ; he had gained nothing, but he was 
likely to suffer much. He knew he must answer 
at once, and the whole truth ; as if he did not 
it would be discovered. Short as had been his 
apprenticeship, he knew well the workings of the 
Society to which he belonged, and so he bowed to 
necessity, and sat down and wrote a full account of 
the cause that led him to make the request to be re- 
moved. He laid his thoughts and feelings bare, and 
it seemed to relieve his pent-up passion, but he gave 
an impression respecting the Marquise de FaUoux 
and her cousin that was utterly false. The possi- 
bility of their loving each other as brother and sister 
never for a moment suggested itself to Maurice's 
jealous mind, or he might have paused ere he cast 
the shadow of doubt over her spotless mind. 

Another evil arising from his having thus fully 
written on the subject was, that having informed 
his Superior of the state of his feelings, he ceased to 
be so guarded over them, he felt no longer the ne- 
cessity of watching over himself so narrowly ; he 
had, as it were, given over the care of them to an- 
other, and was himself no longer responsible, and so 
let them run riot. 

The days passed, and still Henri de Motteville 
did not seem nearer recovery than at first ; he ap- 
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peared under the influence of low fever^ his strength 
was completely gone, and yet he longed to get away 
out of that miserable cottage, where he felt he must 
be causing great inconvenience and receiving so 
little benefit ; he was puzzled, too, at times, when he 
noticed the uncertain attention of his host. 

One afternoon, it was about the middle of Febru- 
ary, Henri was sitting up in an old uncomfortable 
arm-chair whilst his bed was being made, watching 
the wood crackling and blazing, and thinkiQg of 
home, of his father and mother, and with these 
thoughts came an intense longing to be amongst his 
own agaiQ. Away from all who cared for him, 
suflfering without knowing why, and utterly unable 
to release himself from his miserable position. He 
would before this have written to his father, but he 
felt incapable of the least exertion up to the present, 
but now he fancied he was a little stronger, he felt 
certain if he made an effort he could write, and 
touching a hand-bell that was placed by his side, he 
summoned the old woman, who, when the priest was 
absent, always remained within call. When she 
came, Henri asked her if she thought she could find 
him the materials he required for writing. She 
went to see, but after hunting about everywhere, 
could find nothiQg approaching them. 

* M. le Cur^ will be in directly,' she said ; * he 
only went to see a sick woman that sent for him, 
and he said he would not be very long.' 

Henri, like all people who have been very ill, 
but beginning to get better, was also beginning to 
get impatient. He thought minutes almost hours, 
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and more than once brought back the servant to ask 
if her master had returned, knowing well, if he had, 
he must have heard him. There was nothing cheery 
for him to rest his eyes on in that little room. Meagrely 
furnished, the walls hung with one or two bad prints 
of saints and the Virgin, and a large crucifix over 
the chimney, were the only ornaments the room 
contained. Outside there was nothing to look at. 
The house was situated at the comer of the street, 
the window was small, so that sitting inside nothing 
but the opposite house was visible. Henri now be- 
gan his old occupation of counting the bunches of 
flowers which formed the pattern of the paper on 
the walls ; he counted them from the window to the 
door, then from the fire-place to the window, then 
from one end of the room to the other, worrying his 
brain unconsciously to find out how it was that on 
one side of the room there was one bunch more than 
on the other, both sides being apparently of the 
same width. How many hours he had spent during 
his illness in this way he did not know ; the moment 
he found himself doing it he instantly stopped, and 
tried to think of something else ; but often, very 
often, it was only a few minutes that had passed 
before he found himself at the same work. 

This time he was interrupted by the sound of 
wheels, and not the heavy slow movement his ear 
had become familiar with, from the carts that fre- 
quently went through the village ; but, though not 
coming very fast, it was a quick light movement 
compared with the other. He listened eagerly, and in 
a few minutes a small close carriage stopped at the 
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door. Henri could not see more ; with the weakness 
of an invalid, his heart beat and his breath came 
short and quick, and he closed his eyes. He knew 
it was some one to see him, and that it was not the 
Marquis, for he never drove up to the door, — ^he always 
left the carriage just off the. stones. Presently he 
felt a soft gentle touch, and looking up he saw Adri- 
enne by his side, almost as ill and pale as himself. 
She bent down her head and kissed his forehead. 

' Dear Henri,' she said, * how sad it is to see you 
like this ! I am sure you have been very ill, though 
I always heard the same thing, that you were get- 
ting better. I could not bear the anxiety about you 
any more, so I resolved to come and see you myself.' 

As Adrienne kissed her cousin a shadow passed 
the window. It was the young priest. He was return- 
ing home. He stopped one moment, and seeing who 
was there, and the embrace it was his fate to witness, 
he turned away with his hands tightly grasped and 
his teeth clenched together. 

' Poor child, you look very suffering, too ! 
Adrienne, I never passed such a time in my life as the 
ten days I have been shut up here. In despair, as 
you came in, I was waiting for the cur^ to return, 
to give me pen and ink, that I might write home and 
beg my father to come and fetch me back to Paris, for 
I feel I am too weak to undertake such a journey by 
myself.' 

'And you never thought of writing to me, 
Henri ? ' 

*No, because I felt you could do me no good. 
I am quite sure I might have been moved up to the 
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ch8»teau days ago, but I suppose they did not want 
me/ 

' Well, come with me now, will you ? ^ 

* Can I ? What I would give to go ! But look, . 
Adrienne, I am not dressed ; I am unable to do any- 
thing for myself, and so I believe I should go on till 
I died if I remained here much longer.' 

' Jerome is with me ; he shall come in and do what 
you require. And Lucile is here, also, so you need not 
want for help. I will call them in, and I will wait 
for you in the next room, the kitchen;. I remember 
it well on that fearful night.' 

' 'No, wait a minute. Tell me about yourself. 
Were you very much hurt ? You know I have never 
heard a word about it ; whenever I inquired about 
you, I have always been told you had nearly re- 
covered, that you took cold, — nothing more.' 

* Yes, that was true, Henri ; I did take cold, and 
no wonder, for it seems I was dragged out of the 
carriage after it had gone into the river, through the 
water, by that dear faithful old dog on to the ground, 
and then I suppose, for fear I should tumble in again, 
he pulled me till I was well out of reach of the 
water. You were knocked down by one of the 
horses and kicked ; it was a mercy you were not run 
over, or that you did not roll down the bank into 
the river, for you had lost consciousness, so you must 
have been drowned. It was a terrible accident, 
Henri, very terrible. I cannot yet bear to dwell 
upon it. ^ But come, I shall insist on taking you 
away from here, so I will call Jerome in.' 

*Stay, Adrienne/ said Henri, who had covered 
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his eyes over with his hand whilst his cousin spoke ; 
' I hardly think I am fit to move/ 

* Poor Henri ! And do you think I would leave 
you after seeing you so anxious to go, and so de- 
pressed at the bare thought of remaining any longer? 
you will be strong enough after a little, do not fear/ 

And Adrienne pressed her cousin's hand in her 
own. Then she called in Jerome and told him what 
was wanted of him, and at the same time desired 
Lucile to be close at hand, in case she was wanted. 
After giving these directions she was going to the 
kitchen to speak to the old woman and say some- 
thing kind to her for all she had done, when she 
came face to face with the young priest. She started, 
not from surprise at seeing him, but from the ghastly 
pallor of his face, not a shade of colour even in his 
lips. 

^ Are you ill ? ^ she asked, hurriedly. 

* Very — ^very ill ! Would you,' he said, grasping 
her arm, and crushing it almost in his strong hand, 
^ would you tend me as you tend him ? ' and he 
pointed with his finger to the door of Henri's room. 
* Would you come, when ill and weak yourself, for I 
see you are not what you were, to see me and speak 
kind words to me, and press those lips on my brow, 
and — and — ha, ha, ha ! I see what it is, you love 
him — you love him, and, remember, I know your 
secret ! ' 

Then loosing his hold of the frightened girl, he 
rushed past her, and again left the house. For a 
minute or two Adrienne was unable to speak or 
move ; sheer, downright fright was all that ailed her, 
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for she thought the man had gone mad. And so he 
had, if being unable to control passions and their 
gaiuing such an ascendancy as to prevent one 
knowing what one says or does, is being mad. But 
very soon she recovered herself sufficiently to call 
Jerome. 

*You are ill, Madame?' cried Lucile, who had 
come in on hearing, her mistress call Jerome. 

^ Not ill, Lucile, but so frightened. I think M. 
Bermont has gone mad ; he met me just now and 
seized my arm and talked so incoherently, that I 
hardly know what he said, then he rushed out of the 
house again.' 

* Yes, I saw him go up the street,' said Lucile. 

* Go back to M. de Motteville, Jerome ; I am all 
right now.' 

Whilst Henri was preparing to leave the cottage, 
Adrienne, instead of going to have a little chat with 
the servant, went outside into the open air. A 
peasant was standing at the horses' heads, and she 
asked him which way M. le Cur^ had gone. Having 
told her, she took the opposite direction, the one that 
led to the place where they met with the accident. 
She walked down to the bridge and looked at the 
spot. Traces were still there which showed what a 
fearful calamity it might have been, and how thank- 
ftd she felt at that moment to think that her cousin's 
life was spared. The village church was not far 
from the bridge, and Adrienne thought she might do 
worse than pass the little time she had to wait in 
going there, and oflfering up her heartfelt thanks to 
God in his own House. She had never been into the 
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Churcli of St Paul. There was a chapel attached to 
the ch&teau where the family attended, and an old 
priest did the duty who lived in a little house near, 
therefore she had never had occasion to visit it. 
Now, however, a feeling of gratitude to Providence 
prompted her to go in. The door, as is usual, was 
open, and it seemed quite empty — ^not even an old 
woman was there counting her beads, the light was 
very dim, the stained glass windows rendering it 
very difficult on first entering to see at all. 

Adi-ienne went straight up to the altar, and 
taking a chair, knelt down to offer up her thanks- 
giving prayer. She had been thus employed but a 
very few minutes when she fancied she heard a kind 
of moan ; she listened attentively, but all was still. 
She looked round, but saw no one ; she fancied it was 
her recent fright rendered her nervous, and she en- 
deavoured again to fix her attention in prayer ; but 
presently the sound again was heard, and more dis- 
tinctly. It was as if some one were in pain. Adri- 
enne rose from her knees, and moving a little on one 
side, looked about with a scared, frightened look ; 
her heart beat so that she heard it, and that added to 
the alarm she felt. SeeiQg nothing, she determined 
nevertheless to leave the church, as it was impossible 
any longer to prevent her thoughts wandering, so 
she turned to walk out. As she did so, she heard 
hurried footsteps behind her. This made her hasten 
her own, when a voice in a commanding tone desired 
her to stop. Now hardly capable of moving, she 
felt it almost as difficult to stand without support, so 
she placed her hand on a pillar against which, in a 
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for she thought the man had gone mad. And so he 
had, if being unable to control passions and their 
gaining such an ascendancy as to prevent one 
knowing what one says or does, is being mad. But 
very soon she recovered herself sufficiently to call 
Jer6me. 

*You are ill, Madame?' cried Lucile, who had 
come in on hearing, her mistress call Jerome. 

* Not ill, Lucile, but so frightened. I think M. 
Bormont has gone mad ; he met me just now and 
seized my arm and talked so incoherently, that I 
hardly know what he said, then he rushed out of the 
house again.' 

* Yes, I saw him go up the street,' said Lucile. 

* Go back to M. de Motteville, Jerome ; I am all 
right now.' 

Whilst Henri was preparing to leave the cottage, 
Adrienno, instead of going to have a little chat with 
the servant, went outside into the open air. A 
peasant was standing at the horses' heads, and she 
asked him which way M. le Cur^ had gone. Having 
told her, she took the opposite direction, the one that 
led to the place where they met with the accident. 
She walked down to the bridge and looked at the 
spot. Traces were still there which showed what a 
fearful calamity it might have been, and how thank- 
ful she felt at that moment to think that her cousin's 
life was spared. The village church was not far 
from the bridge, and Adrienne thought she might do 
worse than pass the little time she had to wait in 
going there, and offering up her heartfelt thanks to 
God in his own House. She had never been into the 
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As Maurice Bermont repeated Adrienne's words 
he seemed totally changed ; all trace of anger, and 
the wild, passionate expression, passed away. He 
sank down on a chair, and covering his face with his 
hands, the tears ran down his cheeks, his breast 
heaved with deep, uncontrollable emotion. The 
reaction had come, and was produciug its effect. 

Adrienne was greatly moved ; like most women, 
she could battle with violence and passion, but not 
with grief. She felt sorely tried to see such suffering 
without the least knowing how to alleviate it. She 
knew, as well as he did himself, that he loved her, 
that his love was a double sin, he being as much 
bound as she was. She knew, also, that jealousy was 
at the root of his misery, that he imagined she loved 
her cousin, and she began half to regret that she had 
told him it was false ; it might be better for him if 
he imagined her heart was not free. Adrienne was 
but a girl in age, and a child in the world's experi- 
ence^ yet there is always a something — ^instinct 
perhaps — that teaches a woman how to act in such 
cases, be she ever so young. Had Maurice Bermont 
not been a priest, Adrienne might have felt some 
•warmer feeling than pity for him, but her education 
liad been such that she never could have cared more 
for him than her own father ; the same respect and 
affection might be engendered, but never anything 
more. 

* M. Bermont,' she said at last, ^ some day you 
-will wish your lips had never given utterance to 
^wixat you have said to-day. I will promise you that 
to me it shall be as if it had never been spoken. 
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Why do you rranain any longer at St Paul ? It would 
be better if you left, and with change of home will 
come change of thought and feeling. Qoi mil hear 
you if you ask him.' 

Without adding another word, Adrienne now 
left the church ; she did not even look at the un- 
happy young man, who still sat clasping his head 
in deep and bitter anguish, and cursing the destiny 
that had driven him to become a priest. 

Adrienne took her cousin back to Falloux, where 
he met with a surprised look and cold welcome from 
both the Marquis and his sister. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Qountess d'Aurillac had a beautiful house 
in the Champs Elys^es, she had, besides, a husband 
who was devoted to her, a good fortune, plenty of 
society, and the hopes before her of what to most 
women is a great happiness. But not so with Agnes, 
— ^she liked amusement too much to appreciate the 
pleasure of becoming a mother, not that she, for a 
moment, intended her children to interfere with the 
daily routine of her life; but before they arrive, 
they frequently come in the way of gaiety. It is 
impossible, if feeling ill, to enjoy the best music 
going, or the most agreeable conversation. Dancing 
had to be given up, hot rooms became insupportable, 
in short, the prospect before her was anything but a 
source of delight to the young Countess. 

Her husband redoubled his attentions, her mother 
was incessantly about her, telling her to do this 
and avoid the* other, her father was very happy, her 
brother, — ^he knew nothing about it, for he was still 
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at Falloux, or rather at Marseilles, for he found the 
cold reception he met with on his return from the 
cottage was not one whit warmer as time passed, so 
after a little he joined some friends at Marseilles, 
where he knew well enough he was not de trop. His 
taking this step was extremely painful to Adrienne, 
but she saw no remedy for it, the Marquis was not 
an atom more cordial to him than his sister, so she 
submitted to the arrangement without a word ; be- 
sides, Henri was very much better before he left. 

' It was towards the end of February that Agnes 
d'Aurillac received a letter from her cousin, begging 
her to pay a visit to Falloux. Not only was her letter 
very pressing, but also the Marquis wrote, and asked 
the Count to bring his wife, telling him at 'the same 
time that Archbishop Dumont had promised to be 
there, and had expressed a hope he might meet both 
cousins together once more. 

This hope, so fortunately expressed by the Arch- 
bishop, being law to the Marquis, saved Adrienne 
taking any active part in order to carry out her 
wishes. Of course if they came, Henri would return ; 
for a reason known only to herself, she was very 
anxious her cousin should once again be a guest in her 
husband's house ; it was a fear that if Maurice Ber- 
mont knew he had left it, he would instantly put it 
down to the reason he had himself imagined, that 
she loved him ; and it was not probable but that all 
that went on at Falloux was as well known at St 
Paul as in the stables attached to the chalteau. 

Agnes was in her boudoir when her cousin's letter 
was brought to her. She was lying on a sofa which 
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was covered with a pretty blue cliintz, her white 
morning wrapper >vith pink ribbons making a good 
contrast; the light was softened by the curtains 
nearly meeting, but a bright wood fire lit up the 
room, which was furnished in perfect taste. 

Agnes was not looking well, — she had lost her 
colour and looked worn, still very handsome. It was 
not one of her best mornings. She felt irritable and 
dissatisfied, so the letter came well a propos. The 
idea of going to Falloux pleased her extremely; there 
she could do as she liked, there would be society, and 
her dear Adrienne to pet her and Mademoiselle de 
Falloux for her to bully. She rose up and rang her 
bell, and desired her maid to send the Count up to 
her. 

* The Count has just gone out, Madame,' was the 
reply. 

* How provoking ! ' exclaimed Agnes, a cloud 
passing over her face ; * he is always here when I do 
not want him and never when I do. Verj'^ well, that 
is all.' 

Agnes was always vexed at any obstacle, how- 
ever trifling, that presented itself to the fulfilment of 
any wish, no matter how insignificant. She was always 
a spoilt child, and was now a spoilt wife ; so that to 
be thwarted even in not seeing her husband the 
moment she wanted him, was quite sufficient to put 
her out of humour. 

*I have made up my mind to go, however, so 
whether L^on has any engagement or not, I don't 
care ; he must put it off, if he have ; so I will write to 
that dear ffood Adrienne and tell her we will come.' 

O 1 
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WMlst Agnes was engaged in writing her letter, 
slie heard her husband come home ; but now, having 
made up her mind, she cared less about seeing him ; 
the moment he came into her room, which he did 
with an open letter in his hand, she began to scold 
him for being absent when she had sent for him. 

' My dear Agnes, I only went as far as the tele- 
graph office. I wanted George to go and see Henri 
at Marseilles, had I not sent the message off at once, 
he would have left without doing so.' 

* Oh, nonsense ! Henri is well enough now ; 
and your brother will have something else to do 
without rushing across the town to see Henri, be- 
sides you will see him, and so shall I, very soon.' 

'Have you heard from him, is he coming 
home?^ 

' No, but I have an invitation from Adrienne to 
go to Falloux, and I have written to accept it.' 

* Impossible, Agnes ! How can you travel ? it 
would be perfect madness for you to undertake such 
a journey ; I cannot hear of it for a moment, and 
there are a host of things besides your health to 
prevent it.' 

'There is nothing that cannot be set aside; I 
have set my heart on going ; and go I will. What 
is that letter ? ' 

* It is from the Marquis de Falloux. He merely 
seconds Adrienne's invitation.' The Count then 
began to fold it up and was about to put it in his 
pocket when his wife asked to see it. This Leon 
did not wish her to do, she was already too anxious 
to accept her cousin's invite, without reading all the 
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Marquis said ; but Agnes was not likely to be put off 
by any, excuse, so to save words her husband handed 
her the letter ; after reading it she returned it, and 
said somewhat archly : 

' I wonder, L^on, you can resist that ! Why you 
ought to be so flattered at the prospect of meeting old 
Dumont, that you should positively write, and with 
gratitude accept the invitation. 

* No, Agnes, I am not the least flattered ; it is not 
me the Archbishop desires to see. But do, dearest, 
give up the idea, for my peace and happiness, give 
it up.' 

'And how are my peace and happiness to be 
gratified ? No, Leon, I shall go ; if you don't like 
it, you can stay at home. And, L^on, I mean to take 
my pretty dresses with me, so as to create a sensation 
at Falloux. I know the astonishment of country 
people at Parisian toilettes ; why that alone would be 
fun enough to make up for the trouble of the journey. 
And then the old maid, how I will worry her. And 
I will drive the Marquis out of his mind about 
Adrienne.' 

* I am sure, Agnes, it will not alone be for my 
peace and happiness if you give up this folly, but 
also for every one besides.' 

' And Henri will return,' continued Agnes, not 
heeding her husband ; * and help me worry them, 
and I will take Bijou, so that Adrienne's Moses may 
have a companion. Oh, Leon, we must go ! ' 

'Not if I can prevent it,' replied her husband, 
leaving the room. 

Agnes stamped her foot impatiently on the floor. 
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with vexation at being opposed, not that she intended 
that to stop her, but the fact worried her. She con- 
tinued her letter to Adrienne, and when finished 
sealed it and sent it off. Then she called her maid 
and desired her to take out her dresses and let 
her see them, and amidst her finery she forgot her 
annoyance. 

Count d'Aurillac went off at once to the de 
Mottevilles 'in order to get his mother-in-law to 
help in dissuading Agnes from her intention. 
Madame de Motteville at once agreed with L^on that 
it would be the height of imprudence for Agnes to 
think of going to Falloux at present, and proposed 
returning with him to try and bring her to reason ; 
but the Countess was not in a humour to be brought 
to reason. 

Madame de Motteville found her daughter sur- 
roimded by dresses of all colours and hues, she seemed 
buried in a forest of tulle and satin ; and lying about 
on chairs were pretty morning dresses, demi-toilette 
dresses, and dinner dresses of heavier and richer 
material. She delighted in dress, and understood it 
thoroughly. 

* Good heavens, Agnes, my child ! What are 
you about ? What is the reason of this confusion ? 
Why, one would think you were going to be married 
over again.' 

' Oh, mamma, come here ; look how my dresses 
are tumbled ! I don't think they will do, they are 
not half good enough, are they ? ' 

* Good enough for what ? ' 
' I forgot ; you don't know. We are going to 
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spend a fortnight or three weeks at Falloux. I 
dare say I shall have had enough of them all by 
that time ; not Adrienne, of course I don't mean 
her, but the old people ; and I want to dress well 
enough for the old sister to have her breath taken 
away every time she sees me, and the Marquis' little 
eyes dazzled, and every one else crazy. Won't it be 
fun, mamma P ' 

'Agnes, are you in your senses, or are you 
not P ' 

* Not the least out of them, mamma. Why P ' 

* Because, my dear, if you were not you would 
never talk about going to Falloux now.' 

* It will do me all the good in the world, I am 
sure it will. You know, mamma, Adrienne has 
written to me, and the old Marquis to L^on to beg 
us to go and meet old Archbishop Dumont. What 
a lot of old people there will be, why, poor Adrienne 
could not get on without us. What would she do 
alone with three people, all old enough to be her 
grandfathers and grandmothers? I suppose Henri 
would return then. I mean to go, mamma, so there 
is no use in trying to prevent me.' 

* Well, Agnes, if you choose to risk your life I 
can't help it ; only if I were L^on I would not allow 
it, and so I shall tell him.' 

' You had better not, mamma, for it might lead 
to a row ; and ' how could he stop me, I wonder P ' 
said Agnes with a defiant toss of her head and her 
6yes flashing with anger. 

Madame de Motteville left her daughter to see 
the Count, and to inform him how utterly she had failed 
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in her mission, at the same time telling him it was 
in his power to stop her if he chose. 

But Count d'Aurillac differed from his mother- 
in-law, he was perfectly incapable of exerting the 
least authority over his wife ; an angry look from 
her was quite enough, he gave up the contest at 
once, and let her remain the victor. 

* As she will go,' he said, * the only thing is to 
make the journey as easy for her and as comfortable 
as possible.' 

Madame de Motteville shrugged her shoulders, 
and an expression bordering on contempt crossed her 
face at her son-in-law's weakness. And vet she 
might have made excuses for him, as her own hus- 
band was as easily cowed ; he never was allowed to 
do anything contrary to his wife's wishes, and she 
always had her own way in everything concerning 
herself. In fact Agnes was her counterpart. 

However, there was very little need for the worry 
and anxiety her husband and mother both suffered ; 
she not only performed the journey without harm 
arising, but it apparently made her shake off a lazi- 
ness she was too much inclined to encourage. 

They stopped at Marseilles in order to see Henri, 
and induce him to return with them ; Adrienne had 
written urging them to do so, and at the same time 
wrote to him, to beg he would ; as, long since, he 
promised to be at Falloux at the same time as his 
sister. Adrienne, however, induced her husband to 
write and ask him also ; therefore Henri raised no 
more objections, and arrived with his sister and her 
husband at the chateau. Bijou formed one of the 
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party, she was brought expressly to be disagreeable. 
The joy felt by the two cousins in meeting one 
another again was very real and sincere, and the 
greatest pleasure Adrienne had experienced since 
her marriage. Her nature was more loving and 
clinging than her cousin's ; she had so little scope 
for the heart's affections in her home, that it was a 
relief when she was able to give way to them. They 
were as sisters from never having but the same home 
in their childhood, and till the moment when they 
parted from one another on their wedding-day, they 
had not a secret. There was much to tell now on the 
one side and to listen to on the other, so that it 
seemed as if none but themselves were likely to 
benefit by their society. 

The Archbishop had not yet arrived, and was not 
expected for a day or two, se they had time to spare, 
and whilst Leon and Henri were out together, the 
two cousins passed their days in chatting and telling 
everything that had happened since they parted. 

The morning after the day she arrived, Agnes 
had said to Adrienne : 

' Come to your own room, Adrienne, and wo will 
lock the door to prevent any one interrupting us, and 
so secure a quiet cosy morning ; I could never chat 
to you in those grand rooms, they are so large they 
frighten me. Don't be jealous, Marquis, but I don't 
intend you to disturb us any more than L^on. I 
always lock myself in at home so as not to be worried 
by people coming to ask some stupid questions 
which they might answer for themselves if they took 
the trouble. So if you have any orders to give the 
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seryants, give them at once, Adrienne, for I warn 
you, I will not let you open to king or peasant.' 

* A pleasant lady that, truly,' exclaimed Made- 
moiselle de Falloux, for once in her life feeling her- 
self put down. Though she was not named, she was 
SHre all the Coimtess said was at her. Agnes sailed 
out of the room her head erect, and her dress, a soft; 
white cashmere trimmed with blue, sweeping the 
floor as she walked, and Bijou following her and 
stepping on it every moment. * Her husband must 
enjoy life with such a companion,' she continued in 
an ironical tone of voice. 

* Do you mean to allow yourself to be treated in 
this style, brother, in your own house ? ' 

' It is natural the two cousins should wish to pass 
the morning alone,' replied the Marquis ; * and as I 
never go near my wife's boudoir, why it does not 
matter to me.' 

* No, you do not, but I do ! I suppose I am to 
be shut out, though I am neither a king nor a pea- 
sant ; however, if it suits me to go, or I have need to 
do so, I shall go.' 

* You had better not,' said the Marquis, as his 
sister left the room. He thought, correctly enough, 
that in the Countess d'Aurillac she would find her 
match. 

Boiling with rage. Mademoiselle de Falloux went 
and poured forth her great grievance in Marie's ears, 
and being anything but soothed by her maid's re- 
marks, back again she went to her brother ; but 
hearing her footsteps approaching he made a rush to 
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escape her, yet failed, as he found the door he 
thought to pass through closed. 

The Marquis had long ago discovered that the 
easiest way to live was to allow his sister to have her 
will, so he never thwarted her in anything he could 
avoid ; since his marriage he had given in to her more 
than ever, thus her temper grew worse rather than 
better. He did not wish her to know he wanted to 
avoid anj'^ discussion ; yet it was difficult to prevent 
her seeing he endeavoured to escape. 

* That door has been locked by my orders,' said 
Mademoiselle de Falloux. ' The dog your wife in- 
sists on having in the house used to burst it open 
and come in that way ; it is a pity you did not know 
it, or you might have unlocked it in time to have 
got out, and so avoided hearing what I have to say ; 
besides, it is never pleasant seeing any one by whom 
we are acting wrongly, or whom we permit to be 
treated disrespectfully.' 

* I don't know what you mean, Adele ! ' 

* I mean that you, my brother, permit me to be 
insulted in your presence; you permit your wife's 
relations to behave to me in a grossly impertinent 
manner, and I must request you will put a stop to it.' 

* Well, go up to Adrienne's room.' 

* I intend doing so ; and I shall say your orders 
are that the door of your wife's boudoir is not 
to be closed on me.' 

* Pray say nothing of the kind, or I must deny 
it ; on the contrary, I advise your leaving her and 
the Countess d'Aurillac to themselves.' 
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'Yes, anytlimg rather than act as you ought. 
Are you the Marquis de Falloux and master here, or 
are you not ? ' 

*I am sure, Adele, you confiise me so, I don't 
know what I am. I really cannot help you in this 
matter.' 

* Very well : as you will not fight my battles for 
me, I will fight my own, and I doubt not I shall 
conquer without your help.' 

Mademoiselle de Falloux at once went up to 
Adrienne's rooms, and knocked at the door. No 
reply. She waited a few moments and tried to open 
it, but the key was turned, so she knocked again, 
this time much louder. 

* Who is there ? ' asked the Coimtess d' Aurillac. 

* It is I, — Mademoiselle de Falloux.' 

* So sorry, my dear, but I can't possibly let you 
in. Rim away, there's a good soul, and don't come 
here again.' 

* Madame la Comtesse, I beg you will instantly 
open the door. I require to speak to Madame la 
Marquise. I have a message of importance.' 

There was no answer and apparently the inner 
door was closed, so that what she said was not even 
heard. NothiQg daunted, she took off her shoe, 
which having a good heel to it, enabled her to knock 
very loudly ; this she continued to do for two or three 
minutes. 

*If you make that dreadful noise, I shall be 
obliged to let out Moses, my dear, to drive you away, 
whoever you are, as I do not believe you are 
Mademoiselle de Falloux, she is too much of a lady 
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to behave so rudely. — ^Here Moses, come here ! — 
Adrienne send that dog here, Bijou never will bite 
any one. I cannot possibly sit here and be annoyed 
by your servants in this manner.* 

As she finished speaking, Agnes unlocked and 
opened the door, Moses began to bark a growling 
angry bark, but no one was there. Mademoiselle de 
Falloux had rushed off at the threat of the dog, and for 
the first time this many a year she shed tears, but they 
were tears of bitter indignation. She was too over- 
come by her angry feelings to return to her brother, 
besides, she had not conquered. She went and shut 
herself up in her own room, and no one saw her 
again tiU dinner-time. 

*I have settled the old creature this time, at any 
rate, and I doubt if she will ever trouble you again 
whilst I am with you,' said Agnes to her cousin, as 
she returned victorious to the inner room. 

When they were all assembled at dinner, and 
each heard what the other had been doing, Agnes 
chose a moment when the servants were in the room 
to tell the Marquis that, notwithstanding all she 
had said, some one actually had the audacity to try 
and get admission into Adrienne's rooms. 

* I am sure it was not you. Marquis ; you would 
never have been so ungallaijt. After speaking 
politely — ^but to no purpose — I had to call Moses to 
the rescue. What a dog that is; he is worth his 
weight in diamonds.' 

* Indeed, Countess, I should never for a moment 
have dreamt of disobeying your orders ; I was not 
the culprit.' 

VOL. I. 12 
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* Oh, it was no doubt some servant/ said Agnes, 
in a careless tone. * I only told you of it as a joke, 
because tbe d<^ so effectively put a stop to tbe most 
extraordinary knocking you ever beard, — it was as 
if tbey were doing it witb a bammer. By tbe way, 
Adrienne, I dare say it was tbe cook, wbo bappeued 
to bave some kitcben tbing — a roller, perbaps — ^in 
ber band.' 

I, dare say,' replied Adrienne, who hardly dared 
look up, though she longed to see Mademoiselle de 
Falloux's face, which was certainly worth a study. 
Her lips and eyes were both working, — she evi- 
dently bad to exert all her self-command to pre- 
vent herself bursting out with angry and certainly 
not civil expressions. Henri saw it, and so did 
Agnes, for she took special care to watch her, but 
neither the Marquis nor his wife had sufficient 
courage. 

* It is lucky Bijou and Moses do not fight,' said 
Henri, with the intention of changing the conversa- 
tion, but not making a happy choice of his subject. 

* They are capital friends,* said Adrienne. 

* It only wants them to fight,' gasped out old Adele, 
unable to control herself any longer, for a climax. 

* Would you like to see them fight P ' asked 
Agnes, looking at her, and assuming an innocent 
expression, as if she believed she meant what she 
said. ' Leon, I dare say you could make Bijou show 
a little spirit ; Moses, I am sure, would meet her 
more than half way.' 

' No ; I think, considering that Bijou is a visitor, 
it would be very rude of her to fight, and very un- 
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courteous of Moses if he were to treat a guest except 
as a friend/ 

* What applies to dogs applies to people, Count/ 
said Mademoiselle de Falloux. 

* Oh, people never fight, if in good society,^ he 
replied in a conciliating tone ; then turning to the 
Marquis, he continued, 'We ought to have asked 
your permission. Marquis, before bringing a dog 
with us ; but Agnes is so fond of it, that she could 
not be induced to leave it behind.' 

* Not at all,' was the reply. ' I am myself very 
fond of dogs ; besides, it is quite sufficient that the 
Countess wished to bring him, to make him welcome/ 

The truth was, that the Marquis very much 
admired the young Countess d^Aurillac. Her dash- 
ing, off-hand manner pleased him, perhaps because 
she was so unlike his wife ; — ^people generally care 
for what they have not got, and prefer to look at 
that which is strange to their eye. 

Fortimately, the conversation at last took a dif- 
ferent channel. Mademoiselle de Falloux, however, 
gave up any further attempt to battle with the 
Countess. For the first time in her life she had 
been conquered, and she resolved never to put her- 
self in the position of being so again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The expected arrival of the Archbisliop was 
looked forward to as a great event. Though it was 
not his first visit to Fallonx, it was the first he had 
paid since his elevation to his present rank; and 
Mademoiselle de Falloux set aside all hatred and 
malice for the time being; not from any right 
motive, but because she had too much to do to spare 
any time on other matters. Therefore there had 
been really peace and rest, to Adrienne, at any 
rate ; the others hardly cared about it, and Agnes, 
perhaps, felt a little aggrieved that fun was, for the 
time being, at an end, and that the old maid seemed 
not even to notice her manner, which certainly was, 
at moments, enough to drive any one wild, setting 
aside one of Mademoiselle de Falloux's temperament. 

'I hardly know the house,' said Adrienne, one 
day, when she and her cousin were as usual closeted 
together. 'How I wish it were always so, that I 
could pass my mornings by myself, and continue the 
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riding. That horrid creature was, I know, the 
cause of my having to give it up, for I am sure the 
Marquis liked it as much as I did/ 

'But is it possible, Adrienne, you have not the 
spirit to put that old woman down ? Why, child, 
you deserve to be tormented if you allow her again 
to come into these rooms. And as to your riding, 
you shall ride this afternoon.' 

* There is no horse now. The poor beast was 
drowned when we met with that dreadful accident.' 

* Was there only one horse ? ' 

* There are half-a-dozen, but not one, I think, that 
would carry me safely.' 

* Nonsense! Come, let us go to the stables at 
once, and see.' 

* Oh, I dare not, Agnes.' 

*Dare not ! Why, Adrienne, I declare you are 
not a bit better than you used to be at the convent. 
The sight of old Adele seems to frighten you as much 
as Sister Katerine. Do you remember, if you thought 
she was coming, how you used to make your escape ? 
She was an old tigress, certainly, and there was some 
excuse for you, for she could, and did, too, put you 
on bread and water for a couple of days ; but with 
Adele, my dear child, I am ashamed of you ! Will 
you just think who she is, — your husband's sister, 
and indebted to you for the comforts she enjoys 
here, and so you will have to tell her some day, if 
she continue to bully you. But you must show some 
spirit; you must not let her trample on you. I 
insist on your coming to the stables, and we will 
consult Jerome, — ^that's the old fellow's name you 
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swear by, isn't it? We "will consult him, and 
my name is not Agnes if you do not ride this after- 
noon.' 

Adrienne let herself be persuaded, her cousin's 
tone gave her courage, so they went together in 
search of Jer6me. On reaching the stables they 
found all the doors locked and no one about. Agnes 
went to the porter ; he knew nothing. He was one 
of those heavy, stupid, obstinate people, who never 
do know anything. He thought he had seen Jer6me 
go out about an hour ago, but he did not know 
where, or where the stablemen were. 

* That man's manner is so surly, I think he must 
be a relation of Adele's, or her foster-brother ; there 
is some connection between them, I am sure,' said 
Agnes. 'But, see here, Adrienne,' she continued, 
' here is the great bell ; let us ring it.^ And as she 
spoke she laid hold of the rope and began to pull it 
with all her might. 

* Oh, do not ring that bell, Agnes ; that is the 
alarm bell.' 

*Just the bell I want, my dear,^ and Agnes 
continued pulling at it steadily. The bell toned out 
clearly and distinctly. It was heard, when the day 
was calm, at a great distance. 

Adrienne felt there was no use in remonstrating 
with her cousin. She knew nothing stopped her 
doing what she liked; so she stood still, knowing 
that in a moment or two, every soul far and near 
would assemble in the court yard to see what was 
the matter. The porter was the first to make an ap- 
pearance. 
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* What is the matter, Madame P ' he asked. * Is 
the chateau, or, are the stables on fire ? * 

* I want Jerome,' said Agnes ; * and as you can't 
find him, I am ringing for him.' 

* Mille tonnerre ! People don't ring that bell for 
the coachman ! Stop, Madame, stop ; you will bring 
all the village up.' 

* Never mind if Jerome is amongst them. You 
go back to your lodge, and don't mind me.' 

Moses, who as usual had accompanied his mis- 
tress, could no longer remain quiet. The deep loud 
tones of the bell were too much for his nerves, and he 
set up a piteous howl ; the two together made a 
terrible noise. And now the great gates were pushed 
back, and in rushed some twenty peasants, men and 
women, all talking eagerly and ready to be of any 
service. The bell was a signal to them that no time 
was to be lost. Running behind them, as hard as his 
old legs could carry him, was Jerome. 

' Here he is,' said Adrienne. * Do stop, Agnes. 
Look at all these people, — and see, here are all the 
servants, and Mademoiselle de Falloux, and they are 
carrying something. Oh, wet sheets and blankets, I 
declare ! ' 

And so wet were they that the water ran from 
them, leaving a stream in the rear. 

* If Jerome is there, it is all right,' said the 
countess; 'and I declare I am not sorry, for my 
arms ache. What a bell it is ! ' 

Agnes' face was flushed with exertion, and as she 
turned round to the assembled mob she looked so 
handsome that the peasants gazed with mouths wide 
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open at her beauty, wondering whether she was a 
maniac or a vision. They could not understand 
anything about it, dressed as she was, in one of her 
showy dresses, her jewels glittering in the sun, pull- 
the alarm bell ! 

* Where is the fire ? quick, where is it ? Why 
do you all stand there like gaping fools? What 
are you staring at ? Can't you speak ? ' 

It was Mademoiselle de Falloux who questioned 
the crowd. 

* I can speak,' said Agnes. * I wanted Jerome, 
and I could not find him, so, seeing this bell, I 
thought the best thing to do was to ring it. Now, 
Jerome, come here — ^you see it brought you back in 
double quick time — ^please open the door, I want to 
see the horses/ 

Mademoiselle de Falloux now stared and looked 
as foolish as the rest ; she dropped her blanket, but 
not before it had wet her nearly through, and hold- 
ing up her arms to the sky shook them, as if to 
say, * This beats all any mortal had to bear with 
before.' 

Jerome, who was disposed to be a little angry 
at being frightened without a cause, and feeling his 
legs tremble from the rapidity with which he had 
returned home, when he saw Mademoiselle de Falloux 
and the tribe of servants behind her with their drip- 
ping loads, could not forbear a laugh, but he turned 
away so that no one should see him, and then went 
up and opened the stable door. 

Moses was quiet now, and in token of his reKef 
at the cessation of that awful noise, jumped about his 
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mistress, and rolled over and over on the ground, 
getting into every one's way till some one gave him 
a kick, upon which he punished the leg that inflicted 
the correction by nearly making his teeth meet in 
it. This created a little more uproar ; but at last 
order was tolerably restored. The people finding 
the house was not on fire, and no one in need of help, 
went off, murmuring, however, something about it 
being too bad to be called off from their work in that 
manner for nothing. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux and the servants also 
withdrew, they, like their mistress, refrained from 
saying anything, though no doubt they agreed in 
her opinion of the fine Parisian lady, and that if 
those were Paris manners, they preferred those of 
Provence. 

* What a joke ! ' exclaimed Agnes, when all were 
gone, and allowing herself to laugh without restraint. 
* I did so long to burst out when I saw old Adele 
coming up with a host in the rear, but I kept my 
face as serious as possible. And this was all for you, 
Jer6me.' 

* Well, Madame, I am very sorry indeed, but the 
porter could have told you, I went down with a 
letter to M. le Cur^.' 

Adrienne turned round hastily and said, *Has 
the cur^ come home, Jerdme ? ' 

*No, Madame. It was for M. Bermont, and I 
think from Monseigneur Dumont; it had such a 
wonderful seal, it wasn't the Marquis's I am quite 



sure.' 



* Well, never mind the cures,' said Agnes ; 
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^I want my cousin to ride again, Jerome. What 
horse have you for her ? ' 

* There is not one, is there, Jerome, that I could 
ride ? ' asked Adrienne, almost hoping there might 
not be, as that would put an end to the subject. 

* Oh yes there is, Madame ; but not like poor 
Bibi. — This one here would carry you beautifiilly. 
And now you ride so well, Madame, it is not as it 
was before.' 

Jerome here brought out a fine large bay horse, 
he said he was quiet, and went well in the saddle. 

* This is the one the Marquis rode, is it not ? ' 
asked Adrienne. 

* The same, Madame.' 

* He always went quietly.' 

* Yes, and his paces are easy. But, Madame, M. 
le Marquis said you had given up riding because you 
were not strong.' 

* All nonsense, Jerome ! ' said the Countess. 
* Madame la Marquise is much better when she 
rides ; it was that old lady who was here just now, 
got up some story about health, the fact was, she did 
not like her enjoying herself. A spiteful old body ! ' 

* Ah, Mademoiselle de Falloux never lets any one 
enjoy themselves if she can help it. You see, 
Madame, I have known her since I was a bit of a 
boy, and she was always the same. She can't help 
it, she never could. She won't let a bee be easy if 
she can disturb it. I wonder she does not try to 
stop Madame walking, as she sees she likes it.' 

* She shall not worry her whilst I am here, at any 
rate. Now, Jerome, you will saddle this horse for 
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Madame, and another for the Count, any one will do 
for him, he can ride anything.' 

* And if the Marquis would like to ride, Jer6me, 
he can have a horse, can't he ? ' asked Adrienne. 

* Certainly, Madame ; there are enough.' 

* Very well,' said Agnes ; in an hour from this, 
have the horses ready. The Count said he would 
be in by three, and he is sure to be punctual.' 

The gentlemen had gone out together, and there- 
fore knew nothing of the alarm that had been 
raised, till they were on their way home ; then they 
were overtaken by a carriage that belonged to M. 
Verteuil ; he had been passing through St Paul, and 
had there heard that the chateau was on fire, and 
presently some one told him it was nearly burnt to 
the ground, so he resolved to go as fast as his horse 
could take him to Falloux, and learn for himself the 
extent of the disaster. Seeing the Marquis walking 
quietly along with two other gentlemen, he pulled 
up, an asked him in an excited tone if the ruin was 
as complete as it was reported. 

* What ruin, my friend ? ' asked the Marquis. 
*Why, I heard the chateau was on fire, and 

nearly burnt to the ground. Where have you been 
not to know of it ? ' 

* Good heavens ! Falloux on fire ? ' 
' Yes.' 

The Marquis turned deadly pale, and said : * It 
will bum like tinder, if it be on fire. Let me get 
in with you, Verteuil, and drive me home as fast as 
you can. You, d'Aurillac and de Motteville, will 
follow me as quickly as possible.' 
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* Oh, we can all pack in my trap, if these gentle- 
men do not mind being a little short of room.' 

* Not in the least/ they both replied, and getting 
in without loss of time, they reached Falloux in less 
than twenty minutes. 

All seemed so quiet and still, and the old house 
standing unharmed by even smoke, that they all 
exclaimed : 

* It is not true ; it is some hoax ! ' 

But great was the relief. The Marquis had not 
opened his lips the whole time till now, — ^his anxiety 
had been solely for his old home. He felt sure in 
broad daylight there was little fear of any lives being 
lost, but the thought that the chateau which had 
been so many long years in his family should be de- 
stroyed was terribly painful. 

They got out of the phaeton, and desired the por- 
ter to attend to the horse, whilst they all walked in 
together. On hearing so many footsteps Jerome, who 
was in the stables, came out to see who else was 
coming. He was glad to see his master, for it had 
once or twice flashed across his mind that he might 
hear something had happened, and occasion him un- 
necessary anxiety. He was going back to the horses 
when the Marquis called to him : 

^ What in the world has happened here, Jerome, 
that people should have told M. Verteuil at St Paul, 
that the chateau was destroyed by fire ? ' 

* Nothing has happened, sir ; there has been no 
fire ; the great bell was rung by mistake, and it 
brought up a few of the people who were working in 
the fields, that is all, sir.' 
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* And who on earth, rang the bell ? ' 

* Madame la Comtesse d'Aurillac, sir/ 

L^on and Henri exchanged glances. * She has 
done it to frighten the old woman/ said Henri. 

*What did Madame want, Jerome?' asked the 
Count. 

' She wanted me, sir, and no one could tell her 
where I was to be found ; and she thought I should 
be sure to appear if I heard the big bell, and so I 
did, sir, in double quick time. I was on my way 
from St Paul when I heard it, and you may be sure 
I did not stop to rest on the road.' 

*I am so sorry, Marquis, that my wife's folly 
should have caused you this worry.' 

* Don't make the least apology,' replied the Mar- 
quis ; * I am only too thankful the ghost is laid, that 
haunted me for nearly half an hour. Let us go in, 
and say nothing about it. Come, Verteuil, and take 
something with us ; I think you must be ready for a 
second breakfast.' 

* Really the old fellow is not so bad/ said Henri 
to his brother-in-law, as they followed the Marquis 
and M. Verteuil up to the house. *He has taken 
this very well ; but being a good sort of fellow won't 
make a young wife love him for all that,' he added, 
with a sigh. 

* From what Agnes tells me, I think Adrienne 
would be happy enough, if she were rid of the 
maiden sister. It must be an awful bore to have 
that old woman for ever at her heels. We must try 
amongst us and induce the Marquis to come to Paris.' 

* Where I must be going very soon,' said Henri. 
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' My father, I am sure, is not satisfied about me, though 
I have told him I am quite recovered, and I begged 
George, when I saw him at Marseilles, to be sure 
and say how weU he found me; but I doubt his 
having done so.' 

*]No, my brother told me he thought you were 
looking very different to what you ought, and there 
are, no doubt, still evident traces of a severe illness. 
I dare say going home will do you good.' 

* I am sure it will. I have been too long down 
here ; this climate does not suit me, and it has not 
been aU smooth sailing ; I was awfully worried by 
that young priest ; I can't exactly tell you why, but 
I did not like the man, and I am sure it was only 
common humanity made him look after me, it was 
from no regard to myself. There was something 
about him that used to make me fancy I should 
never recover as long as I was in his house.' 

* Probably these feelings only arose from weak- 
ness. Sick people often take strange fancies into 
their heads.' 

* They do, often. However, it is all over now, 
and I think, having fulfilled my promise to Adrienne, 
I may tell her I think of returning to Paris imme* 
diately.' 

* Oh, you must wait till you have seen the famous 
Archbishop. I won't be left here to face him by my- 
self.' 

* You have the Marquis.' 

* My dear fellow, the Marquis is nothing to me. 
I can't pull him by the arm and drag him off to 
smoke in order to get out of his Grace's way/ 
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' No, but you can go by yourself, and Agnes is 
quite able to make opportunities for you to slip away 
wben you like.' 

* Yes, Agnes has, luckily, pluck enougb for any- 
thing. How fortunate it is for me she is as she is ; 
I could not have put up with a wife like Adrienne, 
she is so gentle and yielding, letting every one take 
advantage of her good nature.' 

* Akin, but certainly not alike. I wish for her 
own sake she had a little of Agnes' spirit ; yet she 
is a dear loveable girl, and would make any man 
happy I think; but the Marquis can't appreciate 
her ; it is not possible, he could not understand her 
character if he tried, he — ' 

* L^on, L^on, come here ! ' 

Henri and the Count instead of going into the 
house had strolled into the garden, and Agnes' win- 
dows looked on to it. Seeing her . husband walking 
leisurely along, and three o'clock having struck, she 
called to him. He looked up and answered with a 
smile that he would be in directly. Adrienne was 
by her cousin's side, and for the first time a feeling 
approaching to envy crossed her. She, too, would 
have liked to be greeted by a loving smile in this 
way ; she, too, would like to feel she had some one on 
whom she could always depend and trust. Her hus- 
band was very kind, very indulgent, but there it 
ended ; there was no communion of thought, no 
.sympathy between them. She liked the Marquis 
well enough, so she did her father, and with the same 
kind of afiection. She could never go up to him and 
take his hand, or lay her head on his shoulder, as 
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she had seen Agnes do to L^n, tlie very idea seemed 
too ridiculous to dwell on for a moment; still she 
left the window with an aching void at her heart, 
and a longing for something, she hardly knew what. 
The prospect of her ride had lost all its charm for 
the moment ; she went slowly and thoughtfully back 
to her own rooms, and laid her soft fair face against 
the shaggy rough head of Moses, who was watching 
for her ; tears trickled down her cheeks, and as she 
felt them, she pressed closer to the dog. 

Presently Agnes came in, radiant and bright as 
usual. Adrienne hastened to remove all traces of 
her emotion ; but there was not great need of being 
very particular, for Agnes was of too careless a 
nature to be observant ; and to think of others or 
for them was impossible to her. Had she known 
exactly all that had passed through Adrienne's 
breast, she could not have understood her. 

* Why, Adrienne, how you slipped away, I looked 
round and found you were gone ! The horses are at 
the door and L^on is ready, so come along, I want 
to see you both off.' 

* Is the Marquis at home ? ' 

* I don't know ; never mind the Marquis, I will 
find him when you are off, and tell him. Come, 
child, can't you leave the dog ? ' 

* Moses will come with us,' replied Adrienne; 
'he always followed us. Are you sure that L^on 
likes going ? ' 

* I really don't know ; but as he generally likes 
doing what I wish, I should fancy he is delighted.' 
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Adrienne gathered up her habit and followed 
her cousin down-stairs ; and then Count d'AuriUac, 
who was waiting with the horses, mounted her in a 
moment. 

*Tou won't feel dreadfiilly bored riding with 
me, will you ? ' asked Adrienne. 

' I bored ! ' he replied, * why, I am delighted.' 

*Now, I hope you are satisfied,' said Agnes. 
* Make haste and start, for I feel it cold standing 
here without a shawl.' 

* Go in, Agnes,' said her husband ; * you are 
always doing imprudent things.' 

As they went oflT, the Marquis came hurriedly 
towards the door. * Surely that is not Adrienne ? ' 
he said. 

*Tes, it is. Stop a moment. Marquis,' said 
Agnes, as he was about to hurry after them, and 
she laid her hand softly on his arm. *Why did 
you prevent my cousin from riding ? ' 

* Because,' he replied hesitatingly ; * because I 
was told — ^I thought — ^I was induced to believe her 
health would be injured ; that she — in short, that 
she ought not to ride.' 

Agnes looked at him with a half-serious, half- 
comic expression, and then asked, *Who induced 
you to think so ? ' 

* My sister.' 

*Ah, I thought as much. Now Adrienne had 
not a notion why you put a stop to the only amuse- 
ment she had ; but the moment she told me how it 
came about, I guessed the whole thing. Now, my 
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dear Marquis, you may let the child ride as much as 
she likes, it won't hurt her ; on the contrary, it will 
do her aU the good in the world/ 

And Agnes then left the Marquis to ponder over 
her words. They were a death-blow to the hopes he 
had entertained, and it was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to him. He wondered why his sister had so 
misled him, what was her object ? He could hardly 
reconcile himself to the only answer that presented 
itself — to thwart his wife ; and yet it could be nothing 
else. Well, if it were so, she had only triumphed 
for a time. He walked slowly back to the room 
where he had left M. Yerteuil, on hearing the sound 
of horse's feet. 

* More visitors,' said his guest. * I will be off.' 

* No, no ; it was my wife and Count d' Aurillac 
going out for a ride.' 

^ I thought,' said M. Verteuil, * that Madame la 
Marquise gave up riding some little time ago, be- 
cause — ' 

' Nothing of the kind, my friend ; if you heard 
such a report it is worth no more than the one that 
brought you here so speedily to-day.' 

The Marquis felt relieved at having said this 
much, at all events the little world in which he 
lived would soon know as much as M. Verteuil, and 
anything was better than that he should allow the 
rumour, which he knew existed, to remain a mo- 
ment uncontradicted, and this was such an excellent 
opportunity, and so easily done. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Archbishop arrived. It was late in the day 
when the carriage drove through St Paul on its way 
to Falloux, but for all that, there were not wanting 
crowds to crave his blessing. His short fat hand 
made more than one sign of the cross before he was 
allowed to pass freely on his way. The carriage 
drew up for a few minutes before the cure's house, 
and Maurice Bermont instantly entered it. After 
making several bows, he seated himself, facing his 
Grace and beside a brother priest. 

The Marquis, with Count d'Aurillac and Henri 
de Motteville, met the Archbishop at the door and 
escorted him to the grand reception-rooms, which 
really on the present occasion looked worthy of their 
reputation. They were brilliantly lighted and all 
looking fresh and new. Mademoiselle de Falloux 
for once was for launching out regardless of expendi- 
ture. She was a devout Catholic, a truly pious 
woman, so said the priests, and she showed her piety 
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and worthiness in lavishing her brother's money 
freely, to do honour to his guests. 

The priests as a body had certainly every reason 
to speak well of Mademoiselle de Falloux. If they 
required money, she managed to give it them ; when- 
ever any were entertained at Falloux, they were 
entertained right royally, if it happened to be a day 
of abstinence, every delicate dish that fish and eggs 
could produce at the hands of a clever cook was put 
before them ; if a fast, their one meal was a feast ; 
so in lauding her, they did no more than common 
gratitude demanded. ^ 

There are many pious women like AdMe de Fal- 
loux who give liberally when it is not wanted, yet 
can look around and see the sick and hungry, and 
shut their eyes to their necessities ; even to a cup 
of cold water, it is not on record that she ever gave 
it. 

Great was Adrienne's amazement when, after 
having welcomed her distinguished guest and being 
introduced by him to his two chaplains, she recog- 
nized one as Maurice Bermont. 

* You see, my dear Marquis,' said his Grace, 
turning to his host, * I am unable to visit you in the 
quiet friendly manner of former days ; since His 
Holiness has seen fit to confer on me my present 
rank, I am compelled to go attended in this way.* 

* Pray make no excuses ; these gentlemen are 
extremely welcome. One I have the pleasure of 
knowing. M. Bermont, I am happy to see you at 
Falloux, though hitherto I have been unable to in- 
duce you to visit me, or allow me the opportunity of 
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thanking you for your care of and attention to my 
wife's cousin/ 

Maurice Bermont muttered out some reply about 
lis occupations being such as prevented him having 
time for visiting. It was not till now that Henri de 
Motteville noticed the young cur^, — ^his eyes had 
been directed to the little fat Archbishop, and then 
to the scene as a whole, which was pretty enough. 
Agnes was magnificently dressed, and was quite in 
keeping with the splendour of the rooms ; Adrienne 
looked very lovely; but a perfect contrast to her 
cousin. She wore a simple white dress, her diamond 
ornaments and a camellia in her soft brown hair. 
She seemed already as if a cloud had left its shadow 
on her young face, so thought Henri as he gazed at 
her with a brother's affection. 

From this reflection he was roused by the Mar- 
quis' words. At once, on recognizing the man who, 
however much he felt disinclined to like, had never- 
theless tended him in his illness, and received him 
imder his roof, he went up, claiming something more 
than a mere acquaintance with him, and saying he 
owed him much, — more, he feared, than he could 
ever repay. 

Before he could reply the Countess d'Aurillac 
joined them and said, in a tone of welcome, * I, too, can 
claim acquaintance, I think, though I am quite sure 
you do not remember me.' 

Maurice coloured up, bowed, looked foolish, and 
said he hardly thought he ever had the honour of 
seeing her before. 

*Nor my cousin, either, perhaps,' she replied, 
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laughing. * Well, I will teU you where you saw us 
both — at the Sacr^ Coeur at Montpellier, and one of 
us sang the solo part at mass ; you were there with 
the Archbishop. Now, which was it ? ^ 

Adrienne thought it time to say something to 
put an end to the stupid scene going on. * M. Ber- 
mont remembers me, because we met just after the 
accident Henri and I had, and I have of course seen 
him since.' 

* And I should like to know why he remembered 
you then, and could not recognize me now ? It is 
not very flattering to my vanity, M. Bermont, but I 
believe the truth is, you admire singing and I never 
sing.' 

The Archbishop had heard all that had passed 
"Nvithout seeming to do so, but he learnt nothing. 
He had been made fully acquainted with Bermont's 
letters to the superior of his college, and knew the 
whole matter from first to last. He was, of course, 
impressed with the notion that Henri de Motteville 
and his cousin were in love with each other. It was 
to ascertain the truth of this, that it had been agreed 
Maurice Bermont should accompany him to Falloux 
as one of his chaplains, as no eyes could penetrate so 
deeply as his, and his very love would make him 
watch the cousins with a jealous care. 

^ And do you still sing as much as you used to 
do ? ' he asked, turning to Adrienne. * I suppose it 
is impossible you could have improved your voice, for 
I recollect it well, and thought I never heard any- 
thing so lovely.' 

His Grace thought he might pay this compliment 
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to his hostess without incurring any one's displeasure, 
but had he been able to read into Mademoiselle de 
Falloux's heart, as easily as her father Confessor 
did into all the conscience she owned, he might have 
seen that that lady was highly indignant at any 
praise being awarded to her sister-in-law ; but lucki- 
ly the old gentleman never read hearts any more 
than his neighbours. 

* I do not practise a great deal,' replied Adrienne. 

* And why ? it is impossible that you do not like 
it.' 

* Oh, I am passionately fond of it, but I do not 
think either my husband or his sister care for music ; 
and the piano I have is not very good.' 

This had been one of Adrienne's little griev- 
ances. She had more than once spoken about a 
piano, — she wished to have a proper one; but 
Mademoiselle de Falloux had taken care that up to 
the present her peace of mind and nerves should not 
be troubled by any jingling noises. Here, however, 
as in other things, Agnes put her hand in and had 
made the Marquis write and order one to be sent 
from Marseilles. She had threatened him, if he did 
not, to go herself and get one. The old Marquis 
was far too gallant to refuse his guest, besides, he 
had a pleasure in giving in to Agnes' impetuous ty- 
ranical ways ; she did all so prettily, so like a spoilt 
child that would brook no opposition, that it amused 
and pleased him. 

The result of this was that Agnes began really to 
like the Marquis, she called him * a dear old thing,' 
and more than once told her cousin it was her own 
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fault if she did not make him turn old Ad^le out of 
the house ; she was quite sure he would manage it 
if she managed him ; and she more than once told 
both her husband and brother that Adrienne was a 
foolish girl if she was not as happy as the day was 
long, for the Marquis was a darling, and she might 
do as she pleased with him. Joining in the con- 
versation about singing, Agnes said to the Arch- 
bishop : 

* The Marquise will not have that excuse long, as 
a piano has been ordered, and will be here to-morrow.' 
As she spoke her eyes fell on Maurice Bermont, she 
saw ;his pale face colour up with pleasure, and he 
was looking at Adrienne with an expression that 
made her suspect the admiration he had evinced for 
her, when he first saw her, was still the same. 

The life at Falloux now was more ceremonious 
than ever. A Roman Catholic Archbishop is a much 
more imapproachable personage than our own. He 
moves about in a kind of procession ; he is conducted 
here, and conducted there ; and if ever he gives way 
for a moment to a little easy, natural conversation, 
he pulls himself up very quickly for fear of out- 
stepping due decorum. His two chaplains were with 
him morning, noon, and night ; if he went to his 
own apartments, one at least attended him. It must 
have been an awfiil nuisance to himself as well as 
the priest, but forms had to be attended to. 

One morning, a day or two after the new piano 
had arrived, Adrienne had, at the Archbishop's 
request, sung the * Stabat Mater ' of Rossini twice, 
he sang it with great pathos, her voice had not 
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suffered for want of practice, it seemed, on the con- 
trary, richer and fuller. 

* I coidd ask for it a third time. Marquise, if I 
dared, but besides not having the courage to do so, I 
have some letters I must write, so I will not stay 
here to be tempted to forget duty any longer. But 
you will let me hear it again before I leave ? ' 

* Gladly,' replied Adrienne, rising from the piano. 
I assure you it gives me so much pleasure to sing, 
that I deserve no thanks. 

* My thanks are due, nevertheless ; ' and, bowing, 
his Grace left the room. Both priests who were 
present rose to accompany him. 'You need not 
both come,' he said, addressing Maurice Bermont ; 
*you can remain. I shall be a couple of hours 
occupied in my room. I will find you here when I 
have done.' 

Thus deliberately, and knowing Bermont's feel- 
ings, did the Archbishop throw him into a position, 
which, to say the least, was excessively dangerous, 
but he was expected to be strong enough to 
come out of it without erring in thought or word. 
If he did not, it did not signify to them — ^his em- 
ployers. 

Maurice, for the first time since they met in the 
chapel of St Paul, found himself alone with Adri- 
enne. After a five minutes' silence, she rose to leave 
the room. 

* Will you stay one moment,' he said ; * I have 
wished so much to tell vou that — ' 

*M. Bermont, it is better to tell me nothing. 
You will only give yourself needless pain, if you 
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allude to anything that has passed, the best thing is 
to forget it all/ 

' It is not with the past I have to do, but the 
present. All I desired to say was, that it is by no 
fault of mine I am here ; I would have avoided it as 
— as I would avoid rushing headlong into a red-hot 
furnace. I received my orders, and there was 
nothing left for me to do, but to obey.^ 

* There is no need for any apology. My husband 
was very glad to be able to show you any attention 
in return for your kindness to my cousin, and I am 
quite sure his welcome is sincere.' 

* Hi^ welcome — ^yes ! And you — you do not 
welcome me, you cannot feel any kindly feeling to- 
wards me for having tended your cousin, and yet 
you were very anxious about him, very constant in 
sending to hear how he was.' 

* I naturally was anxious, he is as a brother to 
me, and as such, I regard and love him.' 

* A brother ! Oh, would to God you loved him as 
a brother. I could bear to be scorned — ^to be 
spumed — if I believed you did not love another ! ' 

* M. Bermont,^ said Adrienne, her colour rising 
from anger, *how dare you speak to me in this 
manner ; how dare you insult me in my own house ! 
You once before spoke in this strain, but I thought 
it the raving of an over-excited brain ; but here and 
again you permit yourself to utter words, that, as a 
man, you ought to have your tongue torn out first, 
as a priest you ofiend your God.' 

* Oh, forgive me, forgive me ! I do indeed rave, 
I do not know what I say ! But if you knew the 
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torture I have endured beneath this roof, you would 
pity me/ 

And he indeed looked an object for pity. His 
haggard face, his wild eyes, partially softened by the 
tears that filled them, were enough to excite com- 
miseration. He was standing at a little distance 
from Adrienne, leaning one hand on a table, with 
the other he brushed back his hair, and said : 

* I will for the future exert more self-command ; 
I will not again call forth your displeasure by giving 
way to passions I ought and will crush. You little 
know what I sufier when alone, and I think over my 
mad and sinful conduct. I blush for mvself, at 
moments I endure such remorse, that I fancy it must 
help to wipe away my sin; and yet I have but 
again to come beneath your influence to find how 
unavailing it all is ; how utterly helpless I am to 
subdue, much less to destroy my — ^love.' 

There^was something very sad, very touching in 
the unfortunate man's tone ; and Adrienne felt that 
if she were not the object of his wrongful afiection, 
she could have tried to comfort and console him, but 
as it was she was powerless ; anything she said would 
but increase the evil, so without a word she once more 
attempted to leave the room, but again he stopped her. 

* I have a favour to ask you.' He was silent a 
moment and finding Adrienne made no reply, he 
continued ; * it is a very simple request, will you sing 
me the Agnus Dei once more.' 

* I never sang it to you, but I will do so now, if 
it will give you any pleasure.' 

* You have not simg it since I came to this house. 
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but I heard you sing it the first time I ever saw you.' 

* Oh, I remember, of course — ^yes, I will sing it 
this evening to you.' 

* Not this evening, now — ^now, whilst I am alone 
and can enjoy it unseen by others, and that I may 
feel you are singing for me — for me only.' 

Though Adrienne did not like complying, she 
still did not like to refuse, and so she went to the 
piano, and running her fingers for a few minutes 
over the notes, began to sing the Agnus Dei as ar- 
ranged by Mendelssohn. At first her voice wanted 
expression, she was occupied with thoughts not in 
harmony with her music, but after a minute or two 
her whole soul was stirred by the exquisite song, 
and it seemed as if, in truth, she were an angel pray- 
ing for the sinful penitent beside her. Her upper 
notes, clear, soft, and sweet, thrilled the poor crea- 
ture to the very core ; he had at first stood at some 
little distance, but by degrees he approached the in- 
strument, and whilst listening with eagerness to 
every note, he fixed his eyes on her, till at last the 
tears dimmed them and he saw no more, he only 
heard. His heart seemed to soften, he began to 
feel there was some good still left in him, that he 
might yet be a labourer in his Master's Vineyard ; 
mercy and forgiveness, were the words that seemed 
to be breathed in his ear. Slowly he knelt down, 
where he had stood, and bending his body till his 
head seemed to touch the ground, he prayed fer- 
vently, earnestly, and repentantly. 

Adrienne, whose singing prevented her hearing 
anything going on, even if her attention had not 
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been absorbed, was imeonseious of the young priest 
having moved ; when therefore she finished, she rose 
and turning quickly round found herself standing 
close to his crouching figure ; at the same moment 
he raised his head, but still remained kneeling, and 
clasping his hands together he said, in a tone that 
told of mental relief : 

* You have done me good ; oh, so much good ! I 
can now speak calmly, and I think, I hope — ' 

* Adrienne, where in the world are you ? ' 
Agnes d^ Aurillac entered the room as she spoke ; 

Bermont instantly started to his feet, but not before 
the Countess had seen him. She at first drew back, 
but that was only acting on a momentary impulse, 
she knew the priest must be certain she saw him, and 
therefore thought it best and most politic to enter 
boldly. 

Adrienne was annoyed beyond measure, she knew 
she had done nothing wrong in any shape or form, 
and that Agnes would not for a moment suspect her, 
at least she so believed ; she was sure if Agnes had 
been in her place she would never think harm of her, 
but she was annoyed because she knew her cousin^s 
bantering ways, and how she delighted in teasing any 
one, and this was so excellent a chance, that she 
might say something before others when it would be 
least desirable. 

There was nothing Maurice Bermont coidd say, 
so he did the best thing he could under the circum- 
stances, and that was to hold his tongue ; and look- 
ing excessively foolish, he bowed to the two ladies 
and left the room. All the good he imagined had 
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been done him was now completely destroyed; he 
could no longer encourage the better feelings that 
had for the moment sprung up. He did not like 
the Countess d'Aurillac, and he worried over the 
thought that she had it in her power to say what a 
position she surprised him in. He soon found the 
temporary lull in his stormy feelings, which for a 
short moment he had enjoyed, had passed away, and 
he was no better than he was before. 

After Bermont closed the door, and the sound of 
his retreating footsteps had died away, Agnes burst 
out into a merry laugh ; being thus relieved of 
the restraint she laid on herself for the moment, she 
said, 

* My dear Adrienne, were you changing places, 
and did he confess all his wicked deeds to you ? I 
never saw a prettier tableau, he is really good-look- 
ing, and his hair lovely ; he looked quite fascinating 
on his knees at your feet. Dear me, what I would 
give had the old Archbishop walked in with me ! I 
wonder if he ever found himself in the same position, 
when he was his chaplain's age.' 

* Agnes, do stop. Pray say nothing about it, 
do not tell any one of this poor man's folly. I think 
he is mad ; I do not think he knows the least what 
he is about, or what he says ; indeed, I am quite 
sure he does not,' 

* Did he not ask you to fly with him, Adrienne ? 
Do tell me all he said ; I will try not to laugh, dear, 
but positively it is so comic to think of a priest fall- 
ing in love. I always knew he was struck with you ; 
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don't you remember I said so at Montpellier. What 
fim ! How I wish the old ladv at the Sacre CoDiir 
could have seen him, or Sister Katerine ; she cer- 
tainly woidd not have believed it, if she had seen 
what I did ; she woidd have declared her eyes had 
deceived her, that the devil had got into them, and 
that M. Bermont was pure and virtuous altogether/ 
Agnes again indulged in a good laugh. * After all, 
Adrienne, you see priests are men, and subject to the 
infirmities and passions of their kind. I used to 
think they were a sort of third sex, a race apart, but 
— well it is very funny ! ' and the merry laugh con- 
tinued. 

* I really don't know what he said, Agnes. In 
the first place, I assure you he did not go on his 
knees to me ; I thought he was listening to me, sing- 
ing, but when I had finished, and got up, I saw him 
kneeling there, just as you did.' Adrienne was 
serious enough, for she was extremely vexed. 

' Now, dear child, don't pretend to cheat me in 
that way ; you don't think a man throws himself at 
a lady's feet, and talks to her on his knees, and looks 
up in her face as if he were praying, unless he knelt 
to her ! ' 

'He may have been praying, for all I know, 
Agnes, but it was not to me ; however, I do beg of 
you not to joke about it before any one.' 

* "Well, I will only tell old Adele. It is too rich 
a story entirely to be lost ; she won't believe me, of 
course, but that does not signify.' 

'You must not, Agnes dear, indeed you must 
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not. I would nllier yoa told any one than Made- 
moiseUe de FaDoux. Beallr. it is too bad that man 
should cause me this worry ! * 

* Well, I won't tell the old thing. Don't be cross, 
Adrienne, I did not know yon took it so much in 
earnest I came in search of you, to see if you were 
going to ride to-day ? ' 

^ ^o, Agnes, I am too put out.' 

' Stupid child ! but if you won't, I will go and 
tell Leon.' 

The Countess left the room, and Adrienne in 
it. She was annoyed in earnest, and not with- 
out cause, fearing her cousin's loye of amuse- 
ment would lead her to speak of the matter, 
notwithstanding her promise. Moreover, Agnes 
had entirely mistaken her, imagining &om her 
getting vexed at being joked, that there was 
really something in it. In telling her husband, she 
said, 

* Can it be possible Adrienne likes the man ; if 
so, that accounts for her not being as cheerful and 
happy as she might.' 

* No, impossible,' replied the Count ; * Mademoi- 
selle de Falloux is her bete noir,' 

* Well, I am not so sure, L^on ; a woman sees 
through another quicker than a man, and I really 
don't think I am altogether mistaken. Why was 
she standing quietly by listening to him, if she did 
not like it ? ' 

* It does seem odd ; but for all that, I cannot 
bring myself to believe it.' 

* And again, why was she so anxious for me not 
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to speak of it, and above all, not to mention it to 
Mademoiselle de Falloux ? ' 

* Because I think she is afraid of the old cat, and 
not without reason ; and after all, it is not wonder- 
ftd that she did not like your making ftm of such a 
thing. Still, as you say you understand these things 
better than I do, you may be right/ 

' When one begins to think it all over, it seems 
more certain still. M. Bermont coming to St Paul, 
and Adrienne never mentioning the strange coinci- 
dence of Henri's being in the house of the priest, 
whom we both saw and talked about at the Sacr6 
Coeur. Now, L^on, don't you agree with me, that 
there is something very incomprehensible about it ? ' 

And L^on d'Aurillac, who always thought his 
wife right, ended by beHeving most Mly that Adri- 
enne was in love with Maurice Bermont ; that the 
old Marquis was to be pitied, and that Adrienne 
was committing a double wrong in having permitted 
herself to entertain any feeling approaching love for 
a priest. 

Before the Archbishop and his chaplains left 
Falloux, which they did after a visit of four or five 
days, Henri de Motteville had heard from his sister 
an exaggerated account of the scene she had wit- 
nessed between the young priest and her cousin. 
She related it in that manner, that it required no 
suggestions from Agnes to induce him to agree with 
her. It was not from a desire to do Adrienne a 
wrong that Agnes told the circimistances, but simply 
it was not in her nature to keep such a thing to her- 
self ; and she had now brought herself to believe 

YOL. I. 14 
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tltat Adnemie was in lore with Maurice Bermont ; 
Iier chief, indeed, ohIt reaacai for doing so, resting 
on the &ct, tliat Adnenne was always Texed when 
Ae made the least allnsicm to the cirenmstance. 

Henri de MotteYiDe was deeply grieyed, he felt 
hitterly disappointed ; he had pictured Adrienne to 
himsdf an that was pure and good, and superior to 
any one he had erer seen or known, and now, what 
was he to think ? That she was not a whit better 
than odiers, on the contrary, that she was worse, as 
Terr few women would haye sufficient boldness to 
fidl in love with a priest, still less to permit his mak- 
ing loTe to her in her own house. 

H^iri left Falloux the day after his sister re- 
lated the circumstance to him ; and yet Henri was 
not in loTO wititi his cousin, or, at any rate, he had 
not an idea of such a thing himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Agines now began to feel dull at Falloux, all 
having left but herself and her husband. Much of 
the amusement she derived from worrying and teas- 
ing the old maid was over, the principal fun being 
to talk at her before others. She flirted with the 
Marquis, and he became quite gallant, and seemed 
to have brushed off twenty years from his sober age. 
Mademoiselle de Falloux more than once pulled 
him up for his folly, and hinted at its being unbe- 
coming in a man of his age and position to go on so. 
But the Marquis mumbled out something about being 
able to take care of himself, and what was incumbent 
on him as a host, &c. 

But even this amusement ceased to make Agnes 
care to remain longer at Falloux, and, moreover, their 
visit must of necessity soon be brought to a close. 
The Count rather regretted the prospect of return- 
ing to Paris ; he had felt the quiet of a country life a 
relief, after their dissipations in Paris. The change 
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was SO complete that he had not as yet wearied of it ; 
and he had seen so much more of Adrienne since 
Henri had left, that he wavered in his opinion about 
her, hastily and carelessly formed by what his wife 
had said to him, and he woidd gladly have been con- 
firmed in his own idea before leaving her. 

He was walking with her one morning through 
the gardens, and talking of their approaching depar- 
ture. The sun was shining brightly and the spring 
flowers still heavy with the dew, for it was early. 

* I shall miss you both so much,' said Adrienne. 
* I shall busy myself about something when you 
are gone, so as not to think too much, for I always 
find a sorry subject much more sorrowful after dwell- 
ing on it.' 

*You have not much to render your thoughts 
sad,' said L^on. * It is true your home is not very 
gay, but would society make it happier ? ' 

* I don't know — ^perhaps not. I do not care for 
it either, it is not that I want ; it is a companion. 
Leon, it is very wretched to feel that I have no- 
thing but my dog to speak to, none but he really to 
love me, and I might add none for me to love but 
him.' 

*But this is childishness and extreme folly, 
Adrienne. Whoever heard of a woman having no- 
thing but her dog to love, and such a dog ? ' he added, 
as he turned and looked at the ugly shaggy brute, 
trotting beside her. * You have your husband ; and 
if you cannot actually love him, you can make a 
companion of him, you can converse with him, at 
any rate, he can understand you as well as Moses.' 
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*jffo, L^on, there you are quite mistaken. I 
could not say to the Marquis what I can say to 
Moses, and if he does not understand he appears to 
do so, and to sympathize with me ; whereas the 
Marquis could not, and, supposing he could, I 
believe he woidd be afraid, for his sister would tell 
biTn it was not right to do so. And, Lfon, he is as 
a&aid of her as Marie is of the dog. I am sure, but 
for her, he woidd be altogether different.^ 

*It is a pity she cannot be persuaded that it 
woidd be good for her health to leave.^ 

* No more chance of persuading her of that, than 
there woidd be to speak to these flowers, and tell them 
to go and bloom on the top of the rock there.' 

* Then, if you can't get rid of her, why not leave 
Falloux ? ' 

* I don't suppose the Marquis would like that. 
He is very fond of the place, and would hardly know 
what to do with himself.' 

* Oh, I would show him what to do with himself 
in Paris,' said L^on smiling ; * no difficulty there on 
that score, the thing is to find time to do all that is 
necessary. If he came for a little, it would be a 
change for you.' 

* I should like it beyond anything, and I should 
like to see my father and my uncle and aunt ; indeed, 
for many reasons I should be glad to go away, if 
only for a short time.' 

L^on looked attentively at Adrienne, and won- 
dered whether the young priest had anything to 
do with her wish to leave ; but he could not ask her, 
he could not even mention his name to her, and 
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after a pause she continued : ' I think Agnes must 
ask the Marquis to go to Paris, he cannot reftise her, 
I am sore/ 

*Nor would he yon, Adrienne. Why not ask 
him vonrself ? ' 

* I cannot^ Leon. I could not ask him anything. 
I do not know why it is, but I always feel an inde- 
scribable gene with him. At first I tried to over- 
come it, but some cold, formal remark of his would 
make me feel it with increased intensity, and at last 
I gave it up. He does not understand me, or I do 
not understand him ; he is always kind and attentive, 
and anxious apparently to gratify all my wishes; 
and yet, L^n, I could not ask him point blank to do 
anything for me. I have longed many and many a 
time to ask him to take me to England, to know 
some of my mother's relations, to see something of 
her country ; but whenever I have thought I had 
gained sufficient courage to ask it, my tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of my mouth, and ten chances 
to one, but on these occasions, as if she actually 
divined my thoughts. Mademoiselle de Falloux would 
say something against the English, or their country, 
and then I would resolve to give up all hope of it, 
and try not even to think of it.' 

*It is Mademoiselle de Falloux, Adrienne, that 
seems to me to be the stone in your path. Hang 
all relations ! I declare I think they are the bane to 
every one's happiness.' 

* Well, Leon,' said Adrienne, smiling, * you have 
no sister-in-law to make a grievance for you, and if 
you had, Agnes has spirit enough not to let you, or 
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iierself either, be annoyed. But it is different with 
me. I feel at times how silly and stupid I am to let 
myself be vexed about it ; but somehow, I do not 
seem to have the power to rise above it.' 

* Half a victory is gained when you see the road 
that leads to it ; so if you see where you are weak, 
you can strengthen yourself, and so put the old lady 
in her proper place, and you take yours.' 

' Yes, I see where I am weak, but what I do not 
see ia the way to get strong. Why, if the cross- 
grained creature keep her brother down, is it 
to be surprised at, she can do the same with me ? 
No, I must bear it, but I should like to get away 
from it for all that.' 

' Well, we must see what can be done with the 
Marquis, but you must not sit as if your tongue 
were tied, or as if you did not care one way or the 
other.' 

* No, I will try not to do that.' 

They chatted on for a time, but no word was said 
on either side that could lead to the one subject L^on 
felt most inclined to broach : but fate, chance. Pro- 
vidence, whatever you like to call it, often does for 
us what we cannot do for ourselves, and so it was 
now. As they were about to re-enter the house, 
with the intention of looking for Agnes, one of the 
villagers came up, and cap in hand, begged to speak 
with Madame la Marquise. 

*Wait a moment, L^on; I suppose some poor 
person wants something, and they are afraid to ask 
Mademoiselle de Falloux, or if not afraid, know it is 
useless.' 
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As she spoke, she went up to the man and asked 
him what he wanted. 

He whispered something in her ear, and as he 
spoke the Count saw her small fingers clasping one 
another in a nersrous, agitated way, her lips paled, 
and her whole face assumed a distressed expression. 
When the peasant ceased, she turned her head, and 
beckoned L^on to her side. 

* Tell him,' she said to the man. 

* No, Madame, I dare not. I swore to tell none 
but yourself; and oh, Madame, do not lose time, 
time is precious, and I promised to succeed in my 
mission, so, for the love of the Virgin, do not delay ! ' 

*L6on— ' 

* What is it, Adrienne — speak ! What has 
happened? Tell me, my good man, what is the 
matter ? Your news has so agitated Madame la 
Marquise, that I fear something very terrible has 
occurred. You had best tell me at once if help be 
wanted.' 

* I cannot, sir. I promised, I swore on the Holy 
Bible to tell none but the lady herself ; but tell her 
to come with me, sir, for Heaven's sake do not 
delay ! ' 

* No indeed ; without knowing where to, or what 
for, I cannot tell her to go with you, or permit her 
even to do so.' 

* Then Madame la Marquise, I can do no more.' 
And the man again whispered a few words, but this 
time L^on, who was close at hand, heard him say : 
* It is ill to refuse a dying man's prayer, evil must 
follow.' And he moved rapidly away. 
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' Stop ! ^ cried Adrienne. * I will come/ 
' Where would you go ? ' asked Leon. 

* She was standing still, but made no reply, the 
peasant also stood still. 

* I cannot tell you,' she said, presently ; and then 
quickly added : * and yet why not ? I made no 
vow. Go on,' she continued, addressing the mes- 
senger, *and say I will be there as quickly as 
possible.' As soon as the man was out of hearing, 
Adrienne turned to the Count and said : * I must tell 
you, for I could not bear the weight of such a secret 
alone, and Henri is not here, and so I have no one 
but you, and yet it will be very difficult to tell you 
all, and with so little time.' 

* Well, what is it, Adrienne ? Whom does it 
concern ? Where did that man come from ? ' 

* He came from M. Bermont.' 

* Monsieur Bermont ! ' 

' Yes ; he says — ^he says he is dying. He has 
shot himself — that is, he met with an accident, and — ' 

* Well,' said L^on, somewhat sternly, ' and if he 
have, what is that to you ? You are not his sister. 
He has plenty to look after him.' 

* Yes, Leon, that is true ; but — ' 

* Adrienne, think well; you hardly know what 
you are saying. This man, whether he has shot 
himself by accident or on purpose, what is that to 
you?' 

*He is a fellow-creature : and he has sent to ask 
me to go and see him before he dies. Ought I not 
to go ? Listen, Leon ; you have spoken in a tone I 
scarcely thought you capable of, and I think, there- 
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fore, you arc mistakmg me. I have not the time to 
tell you now what you shall be made acquainted 
with ; but come with me to St Paul, and whilst we 
are walking I can, at any rate, answer all your 
questions. Come.' 

* I will go with you, Adrienne ; but, if you per- 
sist in going, ought not your husband to accompany 
you?' 

'That is not necessary,' she replied, with a 
partly scornful look ; ' I think you are sufficient 
protection under the circumstances. But come, do 
not let us waste time. Did Agnes ever tell you of 
her coming into the music-room one day and finding 
M. Bermont there with me ? asked Adrienne, after 
a few minutes' pause. 

' She did.' 

* And you thought — ' 

* I thought I should not like my wife to sing to 
priests.' 

* Then I am afraid that Agnes, in order to amuse 
herself, told you a great deal of rubbish. But listen, 
L^on ; we are not amusing ourselves now, and I 
have, as I said before, no one to fall back on in this 
dilemma, — for such it really is — ' 

*You have your husband. He is the right 
person for you to seek in any difficulty.' 

* Well, leave that for the moment ; he is not at 
hand, at any rate, now, and if he were I would not 
seek him in this matter,' she replied, a little annoyed. 
^ But will you stand by me, or won't you ? ' And as 
she asked the question Adrienne looked her compan- 
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ion straight in the face, her large, honest eyes beam- 
ing with truth. 

' I will, if there be no wrong ; and I feel assured, 
when I look at you, Adrienne, there is none/ 

* Well, then, you are mistaken. There is wrong, 
a terrible wrong, but I can't help it, and I cannot 
even blame myself for it in the least.' 

Count d'Aurillac was silent; he did not like 
questioning Adrienne, and unless he did, she knew 
not how to tell him. 

'Would you like me to go and see Bermont 
without you ? ' he said at last. 

* Yes, indeed I would ; but I think he is of so 
excitable a temper, that if he imagined I had sent 
you in my place, and that you knew why he had 
asked to see me, he might do himself some further 
harm.' 

*If he be dying he can't do much. And, as 
I know nothing, what can he imagine ? ' 

*0h, I don't know,' said Adrienne wearily, and 
then, after a moment, continued, * L^on, we are just 
there, and I must tell you. This poor man fancies 
he cares for me. I am sure he is mad, and therefore 
not responsible for anything he says or does ; and he 
has frightened me more than once by his extraordi- 
nary ways. His other fancy is that I love Henri, — 
not as a brother, you know, but — ^but as Agnes loves 
you.' 

* And you, Adrienne ; do you like this man ? ' 
'Which man? Henri? Of course I do; you 

know I do.' 
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* No, no ; Bermont.' 

* No, L^on. I not only do not like him, but I am 
afraid of him. But I pity him.' 

* Well, I would not even do that. A woman's 
pity lies near her heart, the feeling of interest alone 
dividing them ; and if from pity you go on to feel 
an interest, love soon follows.' 

* No fear of even interest being roused. But I 
am sorry for him, and I do pity him. This is an 
awful thing to have happened ; but how thankful I 
am you are with me. I ought to go to him, ought I 
not, L^on ? ' 

* What was the message the man gave you P ' 
'That Maurice Bermont was on his death-bed, 

dying from a self-inflicted wound. The reason he 
conmiitted the deed was, that his life was too miser- 
able for him to bear existence any longer ; and that 
his only wish on earth was to bid me farewell, and 
to hear me say I forgave him.' 

'And perhaps you have something to forgive 
him ; for, I tell you, Adrienne, I took it into my 
head you cared for this man — wait, hear me out ; I 
think so no longer, because I see you do not. But 
just imagine if that old Adele had found this out, 
what mischief she might have made of it, and how 
your whole future might have been destroyed ; and 
she may yet hear of it, and though she cannot now 
do any great injury, she could cause you temporary 
annoyance ; so you may have more than you think 
for to forgive him. I am very glad I know the truth.' 

Adrienne was thoughtful for a time, and then 
said, * I hope you are wrong, and all that will end now ; 
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but if otherwise, I must trust in my own right to 
keep me above even suspicion. It is strange how 
little comfort this poor man has ever had from 
religion ; and yet, I suppose, he chose his vocation.' 
' Ah, he chose it, I suppose, when he was little 
better than a child, and knew no more about the 
world or a man's career in life, than the peasants in 
Provence understand Paris fashions. How can a boy 
of fifteen know what he is about when he talks of 
dying to the worid and closing his heart to all 
earthly afiections? Why, he has no idea of what 
the heart's feelings are. He undertakes to crush 
affections that, as yet, have never had life. The life 
of a priest, if the man be intellectual and with 
natural feelings, is a cruel thing, and against the 
laws of GcoA and man.' 

* Oh, L^on, how can you talk so ! The Bible 
forbids priests to marry.' 

' It enjoins them to do so, on the contrary.' 

* How can that be ? I was always taught that 
the most holy life for man or woman was to live 
alone and devote themselves to good works ; and 
that if ever a priest married he was excommunicated.' 

' What a wretched man your grandfather must 
be, must he not, Adrienne ? ' 

* My grandfather — oh, my dear mother's father. 
Ah, but he belongs to the Eeformed Church. Leon, 
I should like to know something about that Church. 
Do you know all the differences there are between it 
and ours ? ' 

'They are legion. But it is better than the 
Eoman Catholic, for it has less follies, believes less. 
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and is more conscientious ; but it too has its faults 
— ^it wants a great deal of lo][)ping ; heaps of its 
branches might be removed. The root is sound and 
good, and if left alone would be a sufficiently sound 
base to bmld the Church of the world on ; but — ^but 
here we are ; and, Adrienne, don't ask me any more 
about religion; follow your own ideas, — ^they are 
good enough to do for you, without diving into that 
broad sea of controversy, that in nine cases out of 
ten wrecks people on desolate islands with nothing 
to cling to/ 

' L^on, shall I go in ? ' 

* Yes, go ; I think I can answer for you ; you go 
from a feeling of charity only, and pitying the man's 
wretched state. Is it not so ? ' 

' God knows it is.' 

Nevertheless it was with a beating heart Adri- 
enne knocked at the door. The same old woman 
she had seen there before, now answered her sum- 
mons. She curtseyed low, but did not open her lips. 

' Monsieur Bermont is ill, I think ? ' said Adri- 
enne, gaining calmness as she spoke ; ^ they sent up 
to Falloux to tell me, and I thought I had better 
come and see if anything was wanted.' 

* Monsieur le Cur^ is very bad. Will you please 
to walk in, Madame ? ' 

And Adrienne was once more beneath the same 
roof with Maurice Bermont. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Stretched on the same small bedstead on which, 
for so many days Henri de Motteville lay between 
life and death, now lay Maurice Bermont. With 
his pale face, so pale that death seemed already to 
have claimed him, his fair curling hair clinging to 
his brow with the dew of agony, his hands convul- 
sively grasping the sheets aud his Kps tightly com- 
pressed^ he lay waiting, watching, listemng, doping, 
and sometimes praying, that Adrienne de Falloux 
would come in time to hear him speak once more. 
How long the moments seemed it would be impossi- 
ble for him to describe, his mind and body both 
racked with pain. 

His messenger had returned but a few minutes 
since. He had told him the result of his mission, — 
Madame la Marquise was to be with him as quickly 
as possible. For a moment a thrill of joy passed 
through the poor dying man — that moment was the 
only short one to him. He desired his watch to 



be plmd so idkaci ht ooiblU see it, and mark the time. 

* Sbe CKwld be bese m tventr nunoteB, Pierre ? ' 
' Y««. sir. I diiaak abovt tliat.' 

' Tenr well : send Mazie to me. Ton need not 
wait ; I do not think I shall leqoire anything more. 
— ^It win socn be over, Kare.' 

* Do^ sir^ kt me go Ibr IL le Cor^ at Caponl ; he 
would make Toa tesi so comfortable, and offer up a 
mass for yoa ; and if it please God to take you, pray 
for yon in porgatovT.' 

' I am not unhappy en diat score, my good Pierre. 
I do not need to send yon all the way to Capoul, but 
if I shoald I will let yon know. Good-bye^ Pierre. 
Shake hands with me ; I do not expect we shall meet 
again in this world. May you be blessed in your 
fondly, Pierre ; it is the best blessing I can ask for 

TOU.' 

The poor peasant knelt down by Bermont's side, 
and when he rose up he brushed a tear away with 
his coat sleere and left the room. 

The servant went to her master, as desired. He 
only wanted her to see that the room was in order, 
and to give him the looking-glass for a moment. 

* Ah, why was I not let be as others are ? What 
curse has brought me to this ? ' he muttered. * Take 
away the glass, Marie ; how horrible I look ! I shall 
frighten her ; don't you think so ? * 

* Frighten who, Monsieur ? ' 

' I sent to ask the lady of Falloux to come and 
see me, and she will be here directly.' 

'Bless you, sir, it would take more than your 
poor pale face to frighten Mademoiselle de Falloux,' 
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said old Marie, never dreaming any one would speak 
of the young Marquise as the lady of Falloux. 

' Stupid fool ! ' muttered Bermont ; * but it is as 
well she should think it was the old woman I sent 
for.' 

But Marie's mistake fidgeted him. He began to 
worry, and imagine Pierre had made a blunder, and 
he was sorry he let him go away. Supposing after 
all Mademoiselle'de Falloux came, he thought if she 
did he should curse her. He looked at his watch. 
Five-and-twenty minutes had passed since Pierre 
returned, and it would not take her that time to walk 
one mile. 

What a terrible thing waiting is for one we love, 
and when in pain how much more terrible ; but at 
length he heard voices; he heard the footsteps so 
long listened for, and in another moment, all too 
quickly now, the door opened and Marie putting in 
her head, said, 'It is Madame la Marquise, not 
Mademoiselle de Falloux, who has come. Would 
you like to see her ? ' 

Trying to command his voice, he said, * Directly, 
directly ! ' 

So Adrienne passed in to the little chamber. 
How well she remembered everything there. The 
pictures of some saints, so infamously drawn, the 
crucifix over the chimney-piece; the bimches of 
flowers on the walls, flowers that never grew on earth, 
but only in the wild imagination of the artist, whose 
master had never been nature. In a moment her 
memory flew back to the whole scene of the terrible 
accident, that caused her cousin to be for so long an 
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inmate of that little room. She saw him sitting in 
the poor wretched arm-chair, now empty beside the 
window. There was but a moment's time for reflec- 
tion as Maurice Bermont started up in his bed as she 
entered, and then fell back, the blood oozing from his 
mouth, occasioned by his sudden and violent exertion. 

* M. Bermont,' cried Adrienne, instantly re- 
called to the present, *I am so grieved, so shocked! 
It is dreadful to see you in this state ! ' 

They were but commonplace words, but what 
could she say ? She did not know. She had tried 
to make up some little phrase a few minutes before 
she saw him, but no one ever says what has been 
previously prepared, and it is better so, — spontaneous 
words are always the best. Speech-making is easy 
enough, but to deliver a speech is quite another thing. 
If you, with notes in hand, try to adhere to the con- 
cocted matter, how intolerably nervous it makes the 
hearers ; the desire to push on the speaker is so great, 
that the entire audience would become prompters if 
they followed their individual desire. 

Maurice Bermont was imable to speak for a few 
minutes. He passed his hand over his brow as if to 
collect his thoughts. She stood silently by his bed- 
side till he recovered himself a little ; had she wished 
to break the silence, she would not have known what 
to say. 

* It is — ^kind of — ^you, Madame la Marquise,' he 
said, stopping at every word, * very kind. There is 
something — you can do for me — something that will 
— render my — death-bed one of roses — instead of 
thorns — as it is — ^now.' 
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He stopped speaking, the blood welling up to his 
mouth, and preventing his utterance. 

Adrienne's face became as livid-looking as his 
own. The situation was so new to her ; the scene so 
painful, and her utter indifference to the dying man, 
so far as the heart's feelings were concerned, ren- 
dered it ten times more difficult for her to know how 
to act. 

*Let me call your sersrant,' she said, hesitatingly; 
instinctively' feeling, however, that he would not 
wish any one present ; but longing herself for some 
one, no matter who. 

' No, no,' he gasped, ' wait a moment with me, I 
shall be better — ^I want — to speak — to you alone ; to 
say something to you ; sit — sit there — there, nearer 
to me — it hurts me to talk loud.' 

So she sat near to him, and waited patiently till 
he was able to speak to her. 

* You do not wish to leave me, directly, do you ? 
I have so much to say — so much to tell you ; say 
you can stop a little while.' 

*■ I will remain till you have told me all you de- 
sire I should hear.' 

This assurance evidently relieved him, though 
Adrienne felt that every moment she was there 
might create, if not add to already existing diffi- 
culties. 

* I» want to tell you why I could bear my life no 
longer. Oh, if the great Creator of all things will 
but grant me strength to go through all I have to 
say ! And then — I do not care how soon I go hence. 
Adrienne — ^may I call you Adrienne ? Oh, how 
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sweet it sounds to me ! — let me call you thus — 
remember, I am dying--' 

Adriemie moved her head in token of assent. It 
little mattered to her what he called her ; she felt 
she could say or do anything now to ease his last 
moments. 

* You know how madly I have loved you — from the 
first moment I saw your sweet gentle face — like the 
face of an angel — and heard your wondrous voice 
raised in worship to your God ! I loved you as only 
a man to whom all the heart's aflEections are forbidden 
can love. A man is bound to respect his oath, so I 
had no excuse for loving as I did ; but do not think, 
Adrienne, that otherwise I sinned. God gave us 
our natures ; he put into us that feeling, so powerftd, 
that it causes man and woman to cling to one another 
with such a depth of love, that together they feel 
strong enough to battle against all the trials of life. 
But I swore not to give way to these feelings, and 
so I ought not ; but 1 could not help it. I loved you 
first in sorrow and hopelessly, then with madness and 
a Avild resolve to gain your love in return. It was 
then that I thought you loved your cousin, that the 
man I nursed and tended here was my successful 
rival ; and I resolved to keep him from you, to kill 
him, even, if I could do so without being detected. 
What did it matter to me,' he cried, wildly throwing 
his arms about, *to destroy a fellow-creature, if I 
succeeded in gaining you? But retribution came 
upon me. I found you here one day, gently tending 
him, as an angel might tend a suffering child, so 
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tenderly you spoke, so softly you moved, and I felt 
my heart throb to bursting with rage and jealousy ! 
Do you remember that day ? it is not so far distant 
that you can forget it — ^tell me, do you remember it, 
and what I said to you, when I met you coming out 
of this room ? ' 

* I do,' replied Adrienne, quietly ; * and you 
asked me a question to which you gave me no time 
to reply, — ^whether I would come to you if you 
required it/ 

* Ah, I recollect too. Yes ; but see how cold and 
distant you are. You kissed his brow, you pressed his 
hands ; oh, what would / give to feel those lips touch 
mine ! I would give my hopes of — ' 

* Hush ! stop ! ' exclaimed Adrienne. 

* Hopes ! What do I say ? ' he continued, heed- 
less of her interruption. * What hopes have I ? 
None ! — ^none ! — ^but I would give the few hours yet 
left me of life for — one kiss ! Adrienne, Adrienne, 
hear my prayer ! ' 

Adrienne, rising from her chair, said quietly, but 
with dignity, *M. Bermont, I came here at you. 
request ; at the request of one so near death, that I 
did not dare to refuse ; but you are now making me 
regret what I have done, and I will therefore leave 
you. I cannot relieve your pain, either of mind or 
body, indeed, my presence seems to make you wear 
out the little strength you have.' 

Adrienne felt an intense relief at the thought of 
getting away ; but she was not free yet. He prayed 
and implored her to remain, to forget the words he 
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had spoken, to listen to what he really had to say, 
promising at the same time to be calm and reason- 
able. 

'You do not know what a blessed feeling of 
repose comes over my wretched, miserable spirit 
when I look at you, and feel assured, by hearing your 
voice, that I am not dreaming. Forgive me if I 
have said anything that causes you anger ; forgive 
me, and listen still to what I have to say. I want 
you to feel when I am gone that I am not quite the 
fool or the sinner you believe me to be ; and yet, Gh)d 
knows, I have sinned enough ; for have I not long 
pretended to be what I am not ? Have I not lived 
a life of falsehood and deceit ? Why did they force 
me into the Priesthood ? Why was I made to act a 
lie from year's end to year's end ? Adrienne, listen 
to my story, — ^it is not long. I was the son of an 
Italian lady of rank, a Roman by birth ; my fether 
was a painter, a Frenchman, and was studying in 
Rome, when my mother became acquainted with 
him, and invited him to her house, then one of the 
most sought after and fashionable in Rome. About 
two years after, I was bom, and my mother — good 
God, was she a woman, a being like yourself ? No, 
impossible ! — my mother sent me to the Foundling 
Hospital. My father, blessed be his memory, the 
moment he heard what had been done, claimed me 
and kept me with him, working for me, and tending 
me himself till I was old enough to go to school ; 
then he only parted with me during a portion of the 
day, taking me and fetching me home himself 
This life went on till I was about twelve years of age. 
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We were then Kving at Avignon, and a happier home 
no child ever had. I thought it would go on for 
ever then: I did not see the clouds that were 
gathering slowly but surely over my head ; but the 
storm came at last, and burst with all its fury on our 
happy home. My dear father was painting a large 
picture over the altar in the Church of St Sauveur ; 
the scaffolding on which he stood had no protection, 
and as he was putting some finishing touches to the 
figure of the Virgin, one of the principal in the 
picture, he stepped back to judge better of its effect, 
when he lost his balance and fell down on the 
marble floor beneath. He was picked up insensible 
and carried home. In three days I was alone in the 
world ! Then my heart first became acquainted with 
sorrow, and from that day to this I have hardly 
tasted aught else. The Church of St Sauveur be- 
longed to the Jesuits, and out of charity, as my 
father met his death in their church, I was received 
into their college, and brought up imder their 
guidance and teaching. Ah, if my poor father could 
have looked down and seen me as I was for several 
years after his death — ^ay, as I am now — ^he woidd 
sooner have laid me in the grave before he himself 
had been called away ! ' Maurice Bermont paused, 
as he had frequently had to do during his narrative. 
Once or twice he appeared so exhausted that Adri- 
enne begged him to take something, but he shook 
his head ; he wished to finish first. After a few 
minutes he continued, * So I became a priest, a 
member of the Society of Jesus ; and from Avignon 
I was sent to the college at Nimes, and then on to 
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Montpellier, and there I one day saw you, and 
fi>3m that moment I seemed to have something to 
liTe for, something that made life bearable. I re- 
mained there till I was desired to come and take the 
Cure^s place in this Tillage whilst he was absent ; 
for how long I knew not, nor he either : we never 
know where we may be going, or how long we may 
have to remain. Beings like myself, isolated and 
alone, are firequently made the tools of the ambition 
of our saperiors, so that we often are sent from 
place to place, in each having a different part to 
play.' 

Again he paused, — his strength seemed waning. 
Adrienne remained silent. She had listened with at- 
tention and interest to his story. His eyes were fixed 
on her face, always more lovely when her expression 
was sad, but it seemed to give him more pain than 
pleasure. His cheek flashed for a moment, and his 
Kps quivered, but he did not give utterance to the 
feelings then uppermost in his heart ; he merely said, 
as if in comfort to himself, 

• A few hours, and this misery will end.' Then 
presently he went on : * I came, and you know the 
rest as well as I can tell you. I struggled and fought 
with my love ; I prayed with all the intensity of my 
nature ; for though so unlike my mother in feature, 
I have mv share of the Italian blood, and I do most 
things in extremes,' 

' And vour mother — ^where is she now ? * asked 
Adrienne. 

* I do not know; I never saw her to my knowledge 
in mv life.' 
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* Do you know her name ? * 

* Yes ; but that secret shall die with me. I can- 
not even to you reveal it — ' 

* Oh, do not think I would wish you to do so — 
but would you not like to see her now ? Could you 
not send for her?' 

Bermont shook his head. * I would not if I could. 
Oh, why was I ever bom?' he exclaimed sud- 
denly, in a bitter tone, throwing his hands up and 
clasping them. * Why did God send me into this 
world to suffer as I have done ? I did not ask for 
life ; can I, therefore, be responsible for my sinful 
actions when sin is bom in me ?— and sin— mark me, 
Adrienne, sin is always so easy, so pleasant, so at- 
tractive. Always — ^remember this — ^always fear every 
desire of your heart, every act you long to do, if it 
seems pleasant, for so surely will it be wrong. Why 
has not God crushed out sin by His divine will ? 
why has he not — ' 

'Hush, Monsieur Bermont; you do not know 
what you are saying. God's ways are not our ways, 
and we have no right to question them.' 

* But if we have the love of evil bom in us, are 
we to be punished for giving way to our nature ? ' 

* We must subdue the evil within us — ^we have 
free will.' 

*Ah, may you ever think as you do now, and 
may you never know what temptation to do wrong 
is.' 

* You are looking so fatigued, and you seem so 
suffering, let me now leave you, and — ^I will come 
again.' 
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*Wffl YOQ? Oh, God bless you! When will 



YOQComef ' 



' To-morrow, at this hour/ 

* Bat I may not be here, then. If I send for you 
before that will you come ? I would keep you here 
if I could : but you see I am reasonable and grateful.' 

* I will ; I will come when you send for me/ 

* At anv hour ? ' 

' Yes, at any hour/ 

* Giye me vour hand.' 

Adrienne gave it. He pressed his lips fervently on 
it. He held it so for two or three seconds, and releas- 
ing it, closed his eyes, and two large tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Adrienne left him without speak- 
ing, her feelings softened and her heart sorry. She 
told the servant, as she passed out, that she was 
leaving. 

* He won't be here long, Madame. K he would 
only let me send for the Cure at Capoul, and the 
doctor, too, he would get ease then ; but tUl he has 
prayers offered up to the Blessed Virgin, and made a 
good confession, how can he hope for any rest or 
peace ? Cannot you, Madame, persuade him to see 
them ? ' 

* I am afraid not, Maria I think you will find 
him calmer now.' 

* But he will die, and then there's no use in any 
one coming.' 

' Not much, certainly. I will speak to Count 
d'Aurillac and will see what he says.' 

* Ah, do, Madame. I shall never be able to sleep 
another night in the house if he do not get absolu- 
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tion before lie dies, for it will be haunted by his rest- 
less spirit ever after/ 

L^on was walking up and down outside the cot- 
tage waiting for Adrienne, at first patiently enough, 
but during the last half-hour he was looking at his 
watch constantly, wondering what could be detaining 
her so long. He did not like sending in, and still less 
could he go off and leave her, so he had nothing for 
it ^^ut to try and be patient, and he was right glad 
when he saw her coming towards him. 

*Well, Adrienne, one blessed hour and a half 
have I been pacing up and down here. What have 
you been about ? you might .have confessed a whole 
congregation, and given them absolution into the 
bargain.' 

* Leon, the old servant wants M. Bermont to see 
a priest — ' 

' Well, won't he ? ' 

' I don't know ; I did not ask him, but from what 
she says, he won't see either doctor or priest.' 

* A doctor he ought to see, and I think that should 
be insisted on ; as to the priest, being one himself, 
he doubtless knows them well enough not to have a 
very high appreciation of their ghostly consolation. 
I do not think he would refuse to see old M. Blanc ; 
at any rate, I will send him. We pass within a few 
doors of his house. Sickness must be a godsend to him 
in this place, and an accident a blessing ; I cannot 
understand how he makes enough to live on. Every 
one who can, I suppose, sends for M. Pascal.' 

' Yes ; biit there are so many who cannot do so, 
that M. Blanc has plenty to do.' 
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M. Blanc was charmed to be called on by Count 
d'Aurillac, and expTessed the pleasure he felt at 
such an honour, and then hastened off to the Curb's 
house, hoping for some splendid opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. He had no idea how short and 
hopeless a case it was to be. 

* I have heard such a shocking story, Lfeon,' said 
Adrienne, as they were walking homewards, ^that 
my heart aches for the sorrow that poor man must 
have endured.' 

'That was his object, I suppose, — ^to rouse your 

sympathy ? ' replied L^on, curtly. 

' No, L^on, I think not ; he is dying, and — ' 
' Ought to be reasonable, which it appears he 

is not.' 

* Listen to me, and you shall hear what he told me/ 
Count d' Aurillac listened attentively to Adrienne, 

and when she finished he said, ' He has some excuse, 
poor fellow, — ^it is a sad story; and never to have 
known a mother's care or a mother's love is hard, 
yet these are every-day occurrences, but they are 
kept secret.' 

* How dreadful ! ' exclaimed Adrienne. 

* As you live on, Adrienne, you will learn sterner 
lessons than this is likely to prove to you ; but it is 
better to remain ignorant of the world's ways as 
long as it is possible, — too early a knowledge of it 
makes one hard-hearted and very indifferent to vice. 
What you see and hear every day ceases to shock. 
You shrink and are horrified at the storv of that 
young priest's life now, but ten years hence you 
could listen to something similar, only worse, and 
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scacrely heed it, accepting it as a matter of course.' 

' No, L^on, I think not. I do not think I shall 
ever become indifferent to people's sorrow ; besides, 
I know what it is to be without a mother's care or a 
mother's love.' 

* Your aunt filled her place — ^you hardly missed 
her.' 

Adrienne was sQent ; she did not choose to enter 
on that subject with L^on, but she could never for- 
get how she, too, like Maurice Bermont, would have 
been doomed to a religious life had her father not 
had a peculiar dislike to it ; as to a mother's love, 
she had never experienced it; but in that respect 
she fared like her cousin. 

*L^on, say nothing to Agnes just now as to 
where we have been,' said Adrienne, in an under- 
tone, as they passed through the great gates and 
saw the Marquis and Agnes coming towards them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The scene in the cottage had caused Adrienne 
to pass a sleepless night. She lay awake till nearly 
dawn, thinking over the strange destiny that had 
caused Maurice Bermont's fate to be marked by so 
many tragic events, and the singular way it was 
mingled with hers ; it seemed as if he were doomed 
to sorrow from his very birth. 

When at last, as the grey dawn was quickly 
passing into perfect day, she fell into a restless 
sleep, it was to dream that her mother was standing 
over the dying-bed of the young priest, and implor- 
ing him to give up his false and idolatrous religion 
for hers. Then it seemed to her that Maurice changed, 
and was her father, and he was promising that she 
should become a nun. He had only wished her to 
marry the Marquis de Falloux because of his wealth. 
Her mother stood by, weeping bitterly. This kind 
of sleep was no rest ; and when at last she awoke, 
she rose, fearing if she once more fell asleep, she 
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would again be haunted by these painAil visions. 

It was, however, too early to think of dressing, 
the whole household being still in bed, so she took 
a book, and began reading one of thos0 novels that 
the French delight in, amusing, but frivolous, always 
opening a road for those who, like Adrienne, had a 
blank in her life that wanted filling up. 

But it was not long she was left undisturbed. A 
gentle tap came to the door, which was instantly re- 
sponded to by a deep growl from Moses, who, how- 
ever, on approaching the door and placing his nose 
at the bottom of it, clearly recognized a friend, for 
without taking any ftirther notice, he moved away 
and curled himself upon his mat, doubtless intending 
to finish out his night in peace. 

' Madame,' said Lucile, coming in, * this is a 
shocking hour to disturb you at, and I would not 
come till a man, who brought a message for you from 
M. le Cur4 said, if I would not, he would deliver it 
himself. M. Bermont wants to see you, Madame, and 
the man says M. le Cure cannot live till you get there, 
if you do not make haste. I, of course, thought that 
was no business of his, but for' the sake of every- 
body not being roused it was best to come — and 
Madame is reading ! Well, then, I have not dis- 
turbed you much.' 

' No, Lucile ; I have had such horrid dreams, that 
I was glad to read to prevent myself going to sleep 
again. I promised to go and see M. Bermont if he 
sent for me. He is so ill, Lucile, that I suppose I 
ought to go ; but I can't go alone. What shall I do ? 
I do not like to disturb my cousin, and yet — ' 
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*Wliy, of course, I will go with Madame. I 
will take care of you ; you may remain tranquil on 
that score.' 

' Oh, it is not that I fear anything, Lucile, only 
— I hardly know myself what I fancied about it ; 
however, you shall go with me. Get yourself ready 
first, and then come to me.' 

Moses, whose good intentions to rest in peace 
were completely upset by the mistress' and maid's 
conversation, now gave himself a thorough shaking 
and then a stretch ; and having thus completed his 
toilet, sat himself bolt upright with his back to the 
door. He evidently was aware something unusual 
was taking place, and he resolved not to be left out, 
whatever it might be. Adrienne patted his shaggy 
head, and put her face down on it for a moment, and 
then said, * You shall go, Moses.' 

He thoroughly imderstood her, and in perfect 
confidence that now he would not be forgotten, he 
laid himself down till his mistress was ready. So, 
accompanied by her maid and dog, Adrienne once 
more started for the poor young priest's modest 
home. 

They passed out noiselessly, none but the old 
porter knowing they had left the house, and he now 
rarely took any notice of his yoimg mistress' move- 
ments. He shrugged his shoulders at times, and oc- 
casionally would mumble out to Jerome that she 
was like all the rest of them, excepting Mademoi- 
selle, given to do eccentric things. Some one of 
these days she would break her own neck, as she 
nearly did M. de Motteville's, and so end all. For 
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the old fellow could not believe that she ever stirred 
outside the gates without the intention of risking her 
life by climbing precipices or some other such dan- 
gerous amusement ; but Jerome never permitted a 
word against his mistress to be uttered, and he 
always sUenced him and delivered his own sentiments 
in stLg terms. 

Adrienne was not long in reaching her destina- 
tion. The Kttle village was beginning to awake into 
life, and surprised looks accompanied the salutations 
that met her on her errand of mercy, for such it 
most assuredly was, though never as long as Maurice 
Bermont's name remained in the recollection of the 
inhabitants of St Paul was justice purely and truth- 
fully done her: few dared to say anything direct, 
but hints and smiles when the subject was mentioned 
left the listener with the impression that Adrienne 
de Falloux took more than an ordinary interest in 
the young Cure. 

There was a terrible change visible in the poor 
man when Adrienne entered his room. It was very 
evident his sorrowful life was drawing to a close. 
An expression of pleasure crossed his features as she 
entered ; he tried to speak, but could not till he 
gained momentary strength from a stimulant that M. 
Blanc gave him. 

^ This is truly good of you, Madame la Marquise,' 
said M. Blanc as Adrienne stood silently by the bed- 
side, gaining sufficient courage to speak. 

* I am afraid you are suffering very much,' she 
said at last, bending over the dying man. 

* Yes,' he replied, in a tone not audible to any 
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but herself; *but happy, for you are here. Tell 
me/ he said, waiting a moment to gain breath, 
*now you know my history, you do not think me 
very wicked — do you ? You do not think, if my 
father can look down now and see me, that he is sor- 
rowing for m<3 ? I could not bear to think my sin 
could grieve him.' 

* No,' replied Adrienne, not quite taking all his 
meaning in, for she felt so nervous she had not wholly 
understood him. She fancied him partly delirious, and 
that he imagined his father by him. * Do not let 
any idea of that kind disturb you. Your father 
proved his love for you, and therefore his affection 
must be too sincere for him to misjudge you.' 

^ And you — ' 

* I will pray for you.' 

And she knelt down by his side, and lifting her 
beautiful eyes to heaven, she implored God's mercy 
and forgiveness for the poor man, whose greatest sin 
had been loving her too well. She knew this so 
thoroughly, that her prayers were the more earnest 
and sincere. 

When she ceased she looked at Maurice. His 
face was calm, his eyes fixed on her. He smiled 
softly, and said, ^ God has heard my prayer ; I want 
nothing more ; he must have listened to yours, so I 
am forgiven. Give me your hand — oh, leave it with 
me a moment,' he continued, as, after giving it, she 
endeavoured to withdraw it — ^leave it, it will not be 
for long.' 

A few seconds only passed when, with a sudden 
convulsive movement, he raised himself up in his 
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bed, and shrieked rather than called on his father — 
then sinking back he said in a tone, hardly above a 
whisper, * Adrienne ! ' and Adrienne felt her hand 
fast grasped in the cold grip of death, and then let 
faU. 

So passed away the spirit of poor Maurice Ber- 
mont. Bom in sorrow, nurtured in sorrow, died in 
sorrow. What a life ! Mercifully short, but only so 
by his own deed. Surely he was not accountable for 
the act that brought his wretched existence to a close, 
or if he were — ^to forgive is the attribute of the 
Creator. 

A dismal howl roused those around the bed of 
death from their several thoughts. Adrienne felt 
she had now nothing more to do, so turning to poor 
Moses, whose instinct made him feel the presence of 
death, and give vent to so piteous a cry, she called 
him after her, and with Lucile they left the room, 
the doctor and servant remaining. 

As Adrienne entered the street she saw Count 
d'Aurillac with hasty steps coming up it. 

* No one could find you,' he said, * and they began 
to be uneasy, so I told the Marquis I thought I knew 
where to look for you, and came in search of you here. 
You know, Adrienne, they must hear it all, so it is 
best to make up your mind to that.' 

*A11 is over, Leon. I don't much care what 
they know now, nor had I need to care before, only I 
do so dread Mademoiselle de Falloux worrying me 
about it. Is it late ? I have no idea of the time.' 

* Half-past nine.' 

* Is it possible ? I was sent for soon after five. 
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I brought Lucile with me. Poor Monsieur Bermont 
sent the same man up for me, and I could not do 
otherwise than come. About ten minutes ago he 
passed away, peacefully, I think and hope.' 

'Well, Adrienne, it is a chapter in your life's 
history that can have done you no good ; let us hope 
no harm, either.' 

'I hope not,' she replied listlessly. She was 
fatigued from her restless night and the subsequent 
trying scene ; and had she followed her own inclin- 
ation on returning home, she would have retired to 
her own rooms and remained there till the hour for 
dinner. But there was much to be gone through 
before she was to get any rest. As they entered the 
terrace they met the Marquis and his sister accom- 
panied by Agnes, and all in earnest conversation. 

* Ah, there she is ! ' exclaimed Agnes. ' Thank 
goodness, child, you are there in the flesh; where 
have you been? We thought the very least evil 
befallen you was, that you had been stolen and 
carried off ! ' 

* No ; I was too weU protected for any such event 
to happen,' replied Adrienne. ' You see I had Moses 
and Lucile.' 

* And Count d'Aurillac ; ' said Mademoiselle de 
Falloux. 

* He came to look forme only,' replied Adrienne, 
trying to smile. 

* At any rate, give an account of yourself,' said 
her cousin. 

' Let us go to breakfast first,' said the Marquis, 
who had been unable to get in a word before, ' and 
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that will give Adrienne the strength to narrate all 
her adventures, if she met with any. You look 
tired/ he continued, addressing his wife, * and as if 
you required something.' 

* I am tired, but not inclined to^eat.' 

* That is the new fashion,' said her sister-in- 
law, * never to be hungry ; it is not ladylike to eat a 
good wholesome meal now-a-days, at least in Paris. 
Thank goodness, we still keep clear of such follies 
in Provence ; and I hope, before such contemptible 
fashions reach this, I may be gathered to my fathers.' 

* I hope you may,' replied Agnes ; and then 
seeing the withering glance old Ad^le tried to dis- 
turb her by, added, ' it is very hard to outlive our 
own fancies and tastes ; much better to die, of course, 
for we must in that case be such a nuisance to those 
about us. Now, Marquis, how fortunate you are, 
after having passed so many years with your sister, 
at last to have a companion with tastes and likings 
akin to your own. I often wonder, living with your 
sister so long, that you have not imbibed some of her 
antiquated notions.' 

* I do not understand what you mean, Madame 
la Comtesse. My brother's tastes are certainly not 
more juvenile than mine, I suppose, considering I am 
but five years his senior,' said Adele, hardly able to 
speak for rage. 

' Now is that possible ? ' said Agnes in the most 
provoking tone ; * only five years older? I thought 
you were at least ten; but you see that may be 
accounted for by your being a woman, — we are always 
at least twelve years older in manner and look than 
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a man the same age as ourselves. A girl of eighteen 
is a woman, and might be a mother ; now a boy of 
eighteen is a boy only. Look at Adrienne and my- 
self; why, positively. Mademoiselle, you might be our 
great grandmother.' 

Mademoiselle de Falloux could not bear this. She 
tried to speak, but for a moment the words refused 
to come ; then she stuttered and stammered some- 
thing about ^ insult, indecent remarks, her bro- 
ther's house, shocking example ' — and so on, no- 
thing of which any one clearly understood ; but the 
two gentlemen put an end to the conversation by at 
once going to breakfast, L^on, as usual, mumbling 
some apology to the Marquis for his wife's foolish 
chatter, and the Marquis mumbling back some reply 
about her high spirits and being in fun. Adrienne 
neither joined in the conversation nor heard what 
had been said : the death-bed of Maurice Bermont 
was stiU. too vividly before her. 

* I will not sit in the room with that bruto ! ' 
suddenly exclaimed Adele, who, with the rest, was 
now sitting at the breakfast-table. 

* What brute ? — me ? ' said Agnes at once, 
really not quite sure whether she did not mean her, 
especially as she saw no one to whom it could apply. 

* Brother,' continued the distressed lady, not 
heeding the Countess, * you know my antipathy to 
that dog, and yet you sit there quiet, never attempt- 
ing to turn him out.' 

^What dog, Adele? I don't know what you 
mean ; 1 see no dog,' replied the Marquis. 

* No, but I feel him,' she shrieked out now, and 
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starting up from her chair. * Get away, you beast ; 
look here — at my new dress ! Did you ever see any- 
thing like it ? Oh, M. le Comte, I conjure you to 
help me ; look here, I shall be torn to pieces ! I am 
ashamed of you, brother. Beast — ^brute — get away ! ' 
And at length Mademoiselle de Falloux, who had 
vainly endeavoured to make Moses leave his hold of 
her' dress, which he had torn to ribands in several 
places, now took up a large knife, and would doubt- 
less, in the fury of the moment, have reeked her 
vengeance on him, if her brother had not seized her 
arm and so saved the dog's life. 

Agnes and Adrienne were in fits of laughter. 
It was impossible to help it. Agnes was delighted, 
Adrienne, on the contrary, was exceedingly vexed, 
but the scene was too absurd not to be amused even 
in her sombre mood, — the dog's quiet determined 
way of paying off some of his old debts, like a child, 
creeping unseen to work mischief. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux had on, as ill-luck would 
have it, a new grey silk. It was very stiff, and the 
material very thick, therefore Moses seemed to know 
perfectly well that he would do more damage if he 
gnawed at this instead of her usual black silk, and 
took advantage of not being seen to creep behind her 
into the breakfast-room, and to remain for a few 
minutes quietly at her feet, before he commenced 
his work. 

'Adrienne, take your dog, if you don't want it 
murdered,' called out Agnes. * How these old people 
give way to temper,' she continued. * It is not lady^ 
like now-a-days. Mademoiselle de Falloux, at least in 
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Paris, to give way to our passions, — we control them ; 
but you see in Provence the old system prevails/ 
And Agnes, the fiirther to irritate the old lady, 
laughed again. 

Adrienne in the mean while got Moses out of the 
room, — she did not require Agnes' warning. The 
brute grinned as he was led out, his head still turned 
towards his victim, looking at her with an expression 
that held out no promise of peace for the future, 
should he again get the chance. Adrienne took him 
to her rooms, and consigned him to Lucile's care, and 
took the precaution of telling her not to leave him 
alone, or to lock him up if she left him. She knew 
till the storm had subsided Mademoiselle de Falloux 
was capable of sending for the dog, and desiring the 
old porter to shoot him. 

When Adrienne returned Mademoiselle de Fal- 
loux was gone. 

*You will have something to do to make your 
peace, Adrienne,' said her cousin. * You had better 
commision me to send the old lady a new dress from 
Paris.' 

*I am very sorry for the mischief Moses has 
done. I must get the Marquis to smoothe matters ; 
I am not clever at making my peace with his sister. 
I do not think that even a new dress would soften 
her.' 

The Marquis was evidently annoyed. Adrienne 
saw it, but she was not in the mood to put in the 
gentle word, and the subject dropped. Count 
d'Aurillac thought it high time he and his wife 
brought their visit to a close. That their departure 
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was to take place shortly had already been decided, 
so it only remained to fix the day. This was done 
after a renewed invitation from the Marquis to pro- 
long it, but Leon and Agnes, independently of all 
else, wished to get home soon, having been away 
longer than they intended. 

The news of Maurice Bermont's sudden and 
violent death soon reached Falloux ; and Adrienne, 
who was anxious all should know as soon as possible 
the share she had in attending him during his last 
hours, told the Marquis that it was to attend his 
death-bed she had been absent in the early morning. 
Knowing, as she did, the reason he sent for her, and 
the cause, or, at any rate, partly the reason of his 
ending his life as he had done, she felt an awkward- 
ness in relating the facts that did not escape her 
husband. 

^ Why did you not ask my sister to accompany 
you?' 

Adrienne was vexed by the question. She felt, 
for the first time, a rebellious spirit rise within her. 
*His sister,' — the old cry. How she hated the 
creature at that moment; how she longed to get 
away, and be away from her for ever. Why was she 
always to have this sister thrust down her throat ? 
Why was she to feel she did not dare give an order 
in her own house because of this horrible sister? 
Adrienne's silence caused the Marquis to be a little 
more frigid. 

* You do not answer me,' he said. 

No. She could not answer him without telling 
him the truth, — that she hated his sister ; that she 
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would rather seek the aid of any one living than 
seek hers ; and she had not the courage to tell her 
husband this. Had his manner been the least kindly, 
had he spoken gently, she might then have poured 
forth all her grievances, and, perhaps — who knows — 
been rid of them for the future. But she could not, 
and she did not. 

* My sister was the only fit person to have ac- 
companied you on such a mission.' 

* I took my maid.' 

' Your maid ! It was not right for my wife — ^for 
the Marquise de Falloux, to leave her house at six in 
the morning, accompanied only by her maid, to visit 
a sick man.^ 

' A dying man, — and a priest.' 

* True ; but a very young one.' 
'Young or old, he is dead.^ 

* And so best.' 

So ended all that was ever spoken on the subject 
of Maurice Bermont between Adrienne and her 
husband. But with his sister the Marquis more 
than once recurred to it, and each time with a 
greater bitterness of feeling; and on her side she 
lost no opportunity of poisoning her brother's mind, 
and trying to make him suspicious of every word 
and look of his young wife. 

Before the Countess d'Aurillac left she extracted 
a promise from the Marquis, that next winter he 
would spend in Paris. But a cloud seemed to have 
overshadowed the Marquis' existence ; yet it was he 
only who knew it; neither his sister, nor wife. 
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nor any of his neighbours were aware that anything 
weighed on him. He felt as if a barrier, far greater 
than the existing one of age, had risen up between 
him and Adrienne ; at the same time he asked him- 
self if he had any right to complain ? Was it proba- 
ble she would go on through life earing for no one ? 
Was it possible she would pass from girlhood to 
womanhood, and from womanhood onwards, without 
learning what love in its truest and most attractive 
sense meant ? Then came the question, had she 
loved this young priest ? had he roused within her 
those deep-impassioned feelings that are brought 
into life only at the poetic and dreamy stage of our 
existence ? or had she only a superficial or imaginary 
liking for him ? or was he mistaken, and torturing 
himself without any cause ? Hard, distracting ques- 
tions to answer ; but the man was dead ! Then would 
it not be well that she had loved him with all the 
strength of a first attachment ? for he was gone, re- 
moved from her for ever. But the simplest reason- 
ing made him doubt her having cared for him, and 
this uncertainty was instantly strengthened into 
conviction by the dread thought, that she surely 
would love some one. Yes, love must spring into 
life in the human heart at some moment of our 
existence. 

The poor Marquis led himself a sorry life just at 
this period ; and with all the plans that he proposed 
to carry out, in order, if possible, to ward off the 
trouble he fancied was so surely to befall him, he 
never once thought that the surest way, and the only 
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one of securing peace and happiness, either for him- 
self or his wife, would be to remove her from his 
sister, or else endeavour to remove his sister from 
his wife ; but he did not see this, and so — and so he 
had to take the consequences. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Time did not cause matters to progress favourably 
at Falloux. The shadow that fell on it at the time of 
poor Maurice Bermont's death had dimmed the little 
cheerfulness that for a time had rendered the place 
endjarable. 

The departure of the Count and his wife was re- 
gretted by all but Mademoiselle de Falloux. The 
Marquis lost a companion that helped to drive away 
the blues, which stuck to him much too familiarly ; 
Adrienne lost Leon, who she thought understood her 
better than any one else ; and the rest of the house- 
hold felt the return to their monotonous existence 
anything but agreeable. 

So the time passed on, and passed quickly, as time 
does when nothing occurs to mark it. Adrienne rode 
with her husband in the summer evenings, and he 
would then, during these tete-a-tete excursions, forget 
all about Maurice Bermont, or if he thought of him 
it was with a confidence in his wife that made him 
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dread a return to the house, where the shadow on 
the wall remained. 

One morning Adrienne came down with an open 
letter in her hand. It was from Count d^Aurillac, 
announcing to her the birth of a little daughter. 

'Here is good news from Paris for you/ she 
said, handing her husband the letter. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux was instantly all atten- 
tion. She drew herself up a little more, and strained 
her eyes to detect if possible the handwriting, but 
she never for a moment thought of asking Adrienne 
what the good news was. 

* I am really glad,' said the Marquis, having read 
the letter, and returning it to his wife, * though I 
suppose a son would have been more welcome than a 
daughter. The Countess d'Aurillac has a little 
girl, Adele,* he added, addressing his sister. 

' Indeed ! I am sorry for the child. I cannot 
conceive a more imfit person for a mother than that 
lady. With no mind, little feminine feeling, and 
wanting in all those ways a young woman should 
pride herself on possessing.' 

' You are hard upon the Countess,' said her 
brother. * She is young, very handsome, and so per- 
haps is made more of than you may deem advisable. 
I thought her very charming.' 

' Well, she belongs to that class of women I can- 
not bear. She is fashionable, no doubt ; handsome, I 
suppose, as you think so; young, too, that no one 
can dispute ; but there is nothingreal and stable in her; 
she is noisy, rough and rude, her chief delight seem- 
ing to be to turn others into ridicule ; her principal 
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occupation, dressing, devoting hours to her toilet, 
and coming down in two or three diflferent dresses 
in the day. Whether she did it to give rise to envy 
or to call forth admiration I do not know, but in 
me it produced neither the one nor the other.' 

* Do you not admire pretty dresses ? ' asked Adri- 
enne. 

'I do; but dressing carried to the extent that 
lady carried it, I consider almost a sin, nor do I 
think it adds to beauty. Let a young woman attend 
to her mind, try to improve it, — there is always room 
for that in every one. The mind when even most 
cared for will go wrong at times, but if left imculti- 
vated and wild, soon becomes weak, and then dead to 
aU that is virtuous and good.' 

Adrienne thought her sister-in-law must have 
kept a wondrously good look-out over her own, 
according to her way of thinking, for strong-minded 
she certainly was, and virtuous, too — ^no question 
about that; but as to goodness, she concluded that 
people viewed what that meant in various lights, 
and doubtless Mademoiselle de Falloux thought her- 
self the purest type of goodness to' be found in Pro- 
vence. 

Some little time elapsed before any further tid- 
ings reached Falloux from Paris. Then there came 
a letter from Agnes, begging her cousin not to 
allow the Marquis to fail in his promise of going to 
Paris, and another from Henri, offering his services 
to look for a house or in any way to be of use to them, 
as L6on was absent for the moment. An old aunt, 
supposed to be dying, had sent for him ; and as she 
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had money to leave, Agnes had insisted on her hus- 
band going off at once, so as not to lose a chance of 
being remembered in her will. 

To those who are no longer yonng the mere 
mention of wills and last testaments is a disagreeable 
subject, unless they are the recipients. They cannot 
do otherwise than feel that their time is near when 
they, too, may be called on for their wishes to be ex- 
pressed ; and though it is a serious thing to die — ^the 
most serious event, though the last, of our existence — 
an awfiil thing to pass alone that gulf none ever re- 
passed, few but try to believe the inevitable end is 
far off; they like to look on it as an event of the 
future, that needs no preparation yet; always time 
enough to make wills and bequests ere the cold 
hand of Death passes over their brow and claims 
them as his own. 

It is a wonder the dread of making a will 
should be so inherent in the human breast. Making 
a will cannot kill, yet even amongst the educated 
the reluctance to do it is as great as with the ignorant. 
The chances are the peace of mind that would follow 
after the perfect settlement of all worldly matters 
would be so great, that life, instead of being shortened, 
would be prolonged. The sorrows, the heart-aches, 
the destitution brought on by this negligence or 
stupid superstition, are so frequent, that it is beyond 
one's comprehension to understand how people can 
continue in the same folly. Children are left pau- 
pers after having been brought up to a life of luxury. 
Widows go to law to prove their husbands meant to do 
precisely the reverse of what, by their omissions, they 
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led the world to suppose. In fact, as things go now, 
few people get what is intended for them, and those 
who ought to have nothing get all ; for if a will be 
made, four times out of five it is all wrong, having 
been scrawled off at a moment when neither mind 
nor body were in a state for such work. 

Making his will had always been an annoyance 
to the Marquis de Falloux. When he first succeeded 
to the Falloux property it was only a portion he 
inherited, as he came in to that part belonging to his 
father's sister, — which formed but a fourth of the 
whole, — after his father's death. Adele's share was but 
a sixteenth part ; the remaining portions the Marquis 
inherited from various branches of the family, so that 
he virtually owned the whole, though he could not 
turn his sister out; it was partly through the in- 
fluence exercised by M. Dtraiont, then only a bishop, 
for it was nearly twenty years back, that the estate 
was concentrated in his hands ; then the same in- 
fluence was brought to bear, to induce the Marquis 
to make a will, leaving the whole to the Church. 

* You will probably never marry,' he said ; ' and 
think, then, what a splendid gift this will be ! Masses 
for your soul will be offered up in the little chapel 
here every anniversary of your death, till the end of 
all things. And once having secured your property 
to the Church, you will be repaid by Providence for 
your worthy deed.' 

The Marquis made his will, and left it as desired. 
Of course Mademoiselle de Falloux did the same, she 
being ten times more devoted to the Church than her 
brother. 

VOL. I. 17 
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It was now, however, that the Marquis felt the 
necessity of re-making his will. With a young wife 
and the hope of being some day blessed with an heir, 
he must make up his mind to see to it at once, or be 
contented to leave things as they were, and leave his 
widow, and perhaps children, to be defrauded. So it 
was that whenever the subject of wills was mooted 
there was a restlessness and a feeling of dissatisfaction 
that caused him great annoyance. 

Adrienne, being utterly unconscious of all these 
circumstances, imagined the serious and displeased 
look on her husband's face arose from Henri having 
written to her, and took it into her head that the 
Marquis had the same idea about hini as poor 
Bermont. This doubting of her by others, as she 
supposed, was very uimecessary and a pity, for she 
knew no wrong in thought, word, or deed. The 
life of the young priest, as he related it himself, and 
his terrible death, had opened her eyes to evil, and 
once that is done the education quickly progresses ; 
but she was at that early stage as yet, that wrong, 
as in connection with herself, by her own act, she 
could not conceive. 

She endeavoured as much as possible to blot out 
the past from her memory, but Maurice Bermont's 
death-bed would constantly rise up before her. It was 
a scene not easily to be effaced or forgotten. Then 
she would think of the day that followed so soon 
after, when he was consigned to the grave ; all was 
calm and tranquil, but she was told that not one was 
ere to shed a tear, not one to bid him a last adieu. 
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He lived an isolated being, he died unloved and un- 
regretted, and yet he had loved with all the depth 
and intensity of his southern nature. Since that day 
she had been sad and thoughtful ; now he was gone 
she pitied him for all he had suffered in life as only 
the young can pity, — yet it was no more than common 
pity, pure and untainted by any other feeling. If ot 
that pity that is said at times to be the servant of 
love. No ; had he lived, the probability is her feel- 
ing would have been dislike, and a shrinking 
from meeting him. All these thoughts led her to 
dwell on herself, and then came her first inward 
murmurings ; and without attempting to control 
them, she gave way to the temporary luxury of con- 
sidering herself most unhappy. 

Day after day, as they glided slowly and change- 
lessly by, did she become more dissatisfied with her 
life and more discontented with all around her. The 
visits, few and short as they were, of the neighbours, 
and the want of interest in them and their affairs, 
tended rather to make her more dull and gloomy. 
She had one wish, one hope, and that was to induce 
her husband to take her to England ; but this could 
never be done from Falloux. Her idea was when 
in Paris, to get her father to propose the visit ; she 
did not think she could manage it herself without 
his help ; and when we feel powerless we generally 
are so. 

This was the most wretched period Adrienne 
had yet experienced. She had sorrow without a 
cause, dejection without a grief; all was dark and 
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drear to her, and discontent — ^the worst enemy nature 
has to contend against, for it renders life insupport- 
able — ^was gaining rapid possession of her. 

Gaining knowledge was what gave birth to her 
sadness. Ignorance of the world and its ways would 
have left her, at any rate for a time, contented with 
her lot, but a restless longing for something, she 
knew not what, was beginning to render her exist- 
ence unbearable. 

What she unknowingly desired was sympathy ; 
to share with another her thoughts and wishes ; to 
take interest in some one being, and to have similar 
interest taken in herself? Who cared whether she 
went in or out, or what she did, provided only she 
did not let Moses do mischief? There was no one to 
share her joys or her sorrows ; she was too young to 
like solitude, except in an unhealthy state of mind : 
youth delights in companionship, and cannot be happy 
when isolated. 

As yet she knew nothing of the intoxicating de- 
light of admiration. A lovely woman, a mere child 
in experience and little else in years, yet a wife, with 
a high position and large fortune, — ^what a joyous de- 
licious life she might lead if she could but taste the 
pleasures of society! It is all very well to hate it 
and contemn it and speak disparagingly of it when 
you have not the power to enjoy it, whether from 
want of means, or want of health, or any other adverse 
circumstances, — ^but the day has been with us all when 
the world has been our idol, and we have, like those 
whom we may now choose to censure, grovelled at its 
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feet. We may speak of its vanity, its Kttleness, its de- 
ceit, and all its other vices ; it may lead to sorrow, it is 
full of sin and sufifering, and so on, but few that have 
really been in it have not learnt some lesson worth 
remembering ; we are apt to be more lenient to the 
errors of others, knowing ourselves the temptations 
to be resisted ; we are more tender with the sinner, 
for we know by experience the sufifering that must 
have been the natural consequence. But when first 
launched on the great sea of life, we perceive only 
its bright and beauteous colouring ; our eyes are too 
dazzled by the glare of enjoyment to observe aught 
beyond, and so the early years of life, passed in what 
is termed a whirl of gaiety, are without any exception 
the happiest of our existence. The novelty of all 
things, the trusting confidence in every one's word 
and look, the firm belief in all we wish to believe, — 
is not this intense happiness ? Our imagination is 
so fresh, so untainted by any knowledge of deceit ; 
the mind is like a bright spring morning, all is life 
and hope, and wearing a sunny, rosy hue. Is it not 
hard for any to be deprived of this joy, the rightful, 
inheritance of youth P 

Adrienne was walking dreamingly along towards 
the olive wood, — about the most sombre, gloomy walk 
she could choose, but it suited her mood, — when she 
met the Marquis. He was on horseback, and return- 
ing home from Toulon, where he had gone on busi- 
ness connected with some farm property he owned 
in that direction. He dismounted at once, and the 
groom took his horse. 
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* This is a pleasant surprise/ he said ; * I did not 
expect to meet you ; are you going anywhere, or only 
taking a walk P ' 

An idea for a moment crossed his mind that she 
had gone there expressly to meet him, but it was 
soon dissipated by her reply. 

* Taking a walk only, and chiefly on Moses' ac- 
count : he will not go alone as he used/ 

' You have spoilt him. What will he do when 
you go to Paris ? ' 

'Are we going?' she asked, her countenance 
brightening, yet looking anxious. 

* Would you wish it very much ? ' 

* Oh, so much. It is very dull here,' she added. 
The Marquis sighed, and for a moment looked at 

his young wife with a kindly expression. * Yes, I fear 
it is very dull for you. I sometimes think what I can 
do to render it less so, and more suited to your age.' 
And as he spoke he thought for the first time 
that he had made a mistake in marrying, and that 
he was not suited now to make any woman happy, 
still less one so young as Adrienne. But a soft word 
or kind look caused her in a moment to feel diflFer- 
ently. She longed to tell him she would not be so 
dull if he would be more a companion to her ; but 
that same feeling — something between awe and fear 
— ^which had hitherto kept her from giving free ex- 
pression to her thoughts, kept her silent still. 

* I will walk with you if you will let me,' said 
the Marquis, as she did not speak, 

*Do,' she replied; *I am not going far, and I 
dare say you are tired.' 
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'No, I am not, though the day has been very- 
warm/ 

As they walked on side by side, Adrienne won- 
dered whether Leon would ask Agnes if he might 
walk with her, or if he ever treated her with the cere- 
mony she was treated with by the Marquis. 

* When did you think of going to Paris ? ' she 
asked presently. 

* Whenever it will suit you. Early next month, 
I think. I do not suppose we could have a house 
ready before that. I heard from your father to-day.* 

* Did you ? ' — and Adrienne looked up inqxdringly . 

* He proposes to pay us a visit.* 

* But if we go to Paris we shall see him there, 
and he could come here when we return.' 

*Tes, I thought, if you approved, of writing to 
him to that efifect. He will not be offended, I am 
sure.* 

* Of course not. What will your sister do dur- 
ing our absence P ' 

*Put the house in order — that is, have every- 
thing taken out of its place, and put back again by 
the time we return.* 

* Do you think Jerome will be able to take care 
of Moses ? I suppose we could not take him with 
us, though Lucile would look after him ? ' 

*Jer6me will take care of him, certainly. I 
would not, I think, take him, — ^you would find him a 
great trouble in Paris ; besides, the dog himself 
would suffer, after being accustomed to his life here, 
to be shut up in a town.' 

* But you do not think your sister or Marie will — * 
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Adrienne wanted to sav kill him, but she checked 
herself, thinking the Marquis might not like the 
suggestion. 

* Do him any harm ? ' he said. * No, I do not ; 
once he is with Jerftme, Adele is not likely to see 
him. She is not fond of the stables, and rarely goes 
in that direction.' 

After a little they turned homewards ; her hus- 
band, though kind in his manner, still retained the 
formality so disagreeable to Adrienne. She had 
now been almost a year in her new home, yet during 
the eleven months she had been a wife there was not 
one single time that the Marquis had thoroughly 
unbent. What was it that made him so polite, so 
ceremonious ? Was it her faidt or his P She had 
read novels where young girls had married men as 
old as her husband was, but they were petted and 
loved and spoilt ; they were the tyrants, and the 
husbands the slaves ; she had read of unhappy mar- , 
riages and happy ones, but she had never come 
across anything that shadowed out at all a life 
approaching hers. 

She had not even the satisfaction of quarrelling, — 
there was never anything that could possibly give 
rise to such a diversion. She would have preferred 
anything to that dreadful formal manner. How she 
hated to see him put out his hand to help her in and 
out of the carriage, or his passing quickly before 
her that he might open a door, or any of those 
nimiberless little attentions which are so treasured 
and prized when love is strong and mutual. 
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That night Adrienne laid her head down on her 
pillow for the first time with Hope as her compan- 
ion, that powerful cure for all depression ; and yet 
what an enemy it proves at times ! how frequently 
it leads on to the precipice, and proves a deserter ! 
It has killed as many as it has kept alive ; but it was 
doing good service now, — it was raising Adrienne 
out of her despondency, and drifting her thoughts 
out of the narrow groove that would in time have 
led to despair, for latterly all occupations had been 
given up, even her singing, which was the last she 
took any pleasure in, — and that had ceased now. But 
a ray of sunshine glimmered in the horizon of her 
future. She already pictured herself in Paris, with 
her dear uncle and Henri, and the others that stood 
more in the background of her afiection, and she saw 
the long-wished-for visit to England about to be ac- 
complished ; and then she passed from these waking 
dreams to those of a more shadowy and misty kind, 
till finally the thoughts that filled her busy brain 
again resumed their sway in sweet dreams. She 
was once more in Paris, but with unknown faces 
about her, and in strange localities ; still she was 
happy, and slept on peacefully till morning, when 
she arose with all the hopes and anticipations of the 
previous night, fresh and undisturbed. 

If we watch, time passes slowly ; and Adrienne 
almost counted the hours. She tried to employ her- 
self, to read, to write, to play ; but though she par- 
tially succeeded, she could not bring herself to fix 
her mind entirely on any one thing. Yet slowly as 
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it travels to such as Adrienne, it passes, nevertheless, 
and the days and weeks went by till at last the time 
fixed for leaving Falloux arrived. 

But one single cause of regret arose in Adrienne's 
heart when leaving, and that was having to part with 
Moses. Had she only been able to take him with 
her she would have felt thankful never to have seen 
Falloux again ; but she was attached to the brute, 
and she kissed him, and talked to him, and gave him 
most excellent advice about not getting into mis- 
chief, all of which Moses listened to with his comic 
face, his bright intelligent eyes peering through 
great shaggy tufts of hair. 

Jerome was his godfather, and promised all sorts 
of things in his name, and finally carried him oflF by 
main force, or Moses, much as he hated driving, 
would have taken possession of one of the seats in the 
carriage, and then the difficulty of removing him 
would have been greater. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux touched the soft cheek 
of her sister-in-law with her hard bony face, and 
hoped she would return to her home benefited by the 
change. 

Mademoiselle Adele little dreamt how Adrienne 
would be changed ; whether benefited or not remains 
to be seen. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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it travels to such as Adrienne, it passes, nevertheless, 
and the days and weeks went by till at last the time 
fixed for leaving Falloux arrived. 

But one single cause of regret arose in Adrienne^s 
heart when leaving, and that was having to part with 
Moses. Had she only been able to take him with 
her she would have felt thankful never to have seen 
Falloux again ; but she was attached to the brute, 
and she kissed him, and talked to him, and gave him 
most excellent advice about not getting into mis- 
chief, all of which Moses listened to with his comic 
face, his bright intelligent eyes peering through 
great shaggy tufts of hair. 

Jerome was his godfather, and promised all sorts 
of things in his name, and finally carried him off by 
main force, or Moses, much as he hated driving, 
would have taken possession of one of the seats in the 
carriage, and then the difficulty of removing him 
would have been greater. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux touched the soft cheek 
of her sister-in-law with her hard bony face, and 
hoped she would return to her home benefited by the 
change. 

Mademoiselle Adele little dreamt how Adrienne 
would be changed ; whether benefited or not remains 
to be seen. 
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